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STUDY_ LAY, 


Next Summer 


in the PACIFIC NORTHWEST @ 
Cc to fit every need. Distinguished faculties. Rare 


educational advantages...and, in addition, unusual recre- 
ational facilities. Some of America’s finest scenery. Moun- 
tains, forests, lakes, rivers, beaches, National Parks near by. 


Select your Summer School from these 
Pacific Northwest Institutions 


State University of Montana, Missoula...University 
of Oregon, Portland and Eugene...University of 
Washington, Seattle...University of Idaho, Moscow 
... Washington State College, Pullman...Oregon 
State College, Corvallis...College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma... Washington State Normal, Bellingham... 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington... 
Washington Normal College, Cheney... Oregon 
Normal School, Monmouth...Eastern Oregon 
Normal, La Grande... Montana State Normal Col- 
lege, Dillon... Eastern Montana Normal, Billings... 
Southern Oregon Normal, Ashland. 


For illustrated booklets and complete 
information, please mail the coupon. 


See Mail to E. E. NELSON, 348 Northern Pacific Ry. a 


a 
St. Paul, Minn. € 

Dear Mr. Nelson: 
[_] Please send me more information about 


1931 N.E.A. 
CONVENTION 
AT LOS ANGELES 

Yellowstone Park, Rainier Park, 
Mount Baker Forest and Alaska may be 
included in your summer excursion tick- 


Address. @ ~ et. Low summer rates. May we sub- 
mit itinerary and costs from your city? 


(Indicate school or schools) 


in my itinerary. 





_ 
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FOR WESTERN TRAVEL—THE NEW NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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NEW WORKBOOKS 


Now available for your use 


Elementary School 


GRAMMAR 

Lockwood. Practice Sheets in English 
Grammar and Punctuation, with Tests and 
Key. A workbook for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades in which the exercises 
are grouped in fourteen units, each deal- 
ing with a number of related topics and 
accompanied by a mastery test and key 
bound separately for the convenience of 
teachers. 


HISTORY 

Wilson and Wilson. Workbook in United 
States History for Higher Grades. In this 
workbook for the upper grades and junior 
high schools, special references are given 
to all the standard history textbooks. The 
work is divided into eight units, covering 


forty-eight topics. The questions, exer- 
cises, outlines, map work, tests, etc., de- 
mand much creative thinking and pupi! 


activity. 

High School 
HISTORY 
Wilson. Laboratory Manual in American 
History. 
McKinley, Howland and Wanger. Work- 
book for World History in the Making. 
Workbook for World History Today. 
Also usable with other leading textbooks 
to which specific references are included. 
The topics are grouped in units and are 
enriched by outlines, reading references, 
questions, problems, and projects, etc. 
Elson, Workbook for Modern Times and 
Living Past. 
(also published in two parts) 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street 


New York Chicago 


Cincinnati 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Boston Atlanta 




















Dr. Felix Adler, the famous 
psychologist, once said that 
every time he rose to address 
an audience on child labor he 
was amazed at the necessity 
to argue such a subject in 
the twentieth century. 


It seems equally strange that anyone should need to “sell” 


electricity to the busy housekeeper of today. 


nates, beautifies and safeguards 


A force that illumi- 
the home; cleans, sews, cooks, 


preserves and all at a wage varying from a third of a cent to five 


or six cents an hour (for cooking). 


itself. 


Such a service should sell 


And it does, to the thousands 
who have once admitted it to 
their homes. 


Kansas City Power & Licut Co. 
1330 Grand Ave. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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in Saint Louis - - - 
--- Hotel Melbourne If you are planning to 


attend a Summer School 


get in touch with Lincoln University. 


The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 8th to August 15th, seeks 
to serve active teachers who desire to 
modernize their technique and to in- 
crease their knowledge. 


As to courses and terms, write 


ON LINDELL AT GRAND The Registrar, 


Headquarters with an At-Homeness Lincoln University, 
for the Missouri Teacher or 
Nearest to Everything Of Educa- Jefferson City, Mo. 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 






































Outstanding New Readers for the Primary Grades 
REAL LIFE READERS 


by 
Cora M. Martin, University of Texas 
Patty Smith Hill, Columbia University 
At the Farm 
FIRST READER 
SECOND READER 
THIRD READER 


The REAL LIFE READERS are written for the AVERAGE child to be 
used by the AVERAGE teacher. 

Their content is based on actual experiences of real children and standard 
literary selections. 

Their vocabularies are selected—according to standard lists; according to par- 
ticular needs of average children; according to scientific findings as to natural 
repetition and distribution. 

Provision is made for silent. and oral reading, in their proper proportion, with 
frequent checks for silent reading. 

The illustrations are colored photographs of real situations. There is entire 
agreement between text and picture, providing excellent READING CUES. 


Published By 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 320 EAST 2ist STREET, CHICAGO 
Correspondence Invited. 
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% It is your 
PRIVILEGE 
to borrow to pay 


Your rights are no less than that of a great 
corporation when the emergency of un- 
usually heavy expenses arises. 

The corporation borrows from its bank, 
on its signature. You, as a school teacher 
may borrow from Household, America’s 
foremost family finance corporation, on 
your signature. 


Loans of #100 to *300 
at lawful rates 


All transactions are dignified and private. Loans 
of $100 to $300 are made at the low rate of 212% 
a month, set by Missouri law. 20 months are al- 
lowed for repayment. 

You are invited to visit the nearest office below, 
or mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


# HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 











MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 


3rd Floor, Bonfils 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 

4th Floor, Victor 
Building 

2nd Floor, Wirth- 
man Building 


ST. LOUIS 
3rd Floor, Central 
National Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 





Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
Or put me to any expense. 


é MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








NEW! RAND MSCNALLY 
Celestial Globe 
and Star Finder 


Practical, Understandable, Scientific, 
Inexpensive 


The new Rand McNally Celestial 
Globe and Star Finder represents the 
first real advance in celestial globes 
in centuries! Patented improvements 
make it usable and understandable 
by the untrained student, a great aid 
and inspiration to scholar and in- 
structor, fascinatingly interesting to 
all. The globe is not only a spherical 
map of the heavens, but a star finder 
as well, enabling the novice to locate 
and identify the stars of the night. 


Free illustrated descriptive circular and 
prices on request. Ask for Circular 


No. Br36. 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
270 Madison Ave. 5368. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 




















NEW OUTLINE MAPS 


The Ridgley Outline Map Series now in- 
cludes a new size map, 21x32 inches. 
Maps available in this size are: World 
(Van der Grinten Proj.), United States, 
Africa, Asia, Europe, and Australia with 
the East Indies. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


The prices listed below are net, postage 
extra. Maps may be secured in any as- 
sortment desired; no orders filled for less 
than 15c. 

PER PER 
MAP SIZE EACH 100 1000 
8x10% in. le $0.75 $ 6.00 
10%4x15 in. 2c $1.50 $11.00 
21x32 in. 15¢ (Prices below) 


The 21x32 inch map is 10c¢ each on orders 
for 10 maps or more; 8c each on orders 
for 100 maps or more. 


Write for our new catalog and samples. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Just Ready! 


ART APPRECIATION TEXT BOOKS 
A New Idea in School Art 


By Cora Elder Stafford, A.M. (Columbia), Director of Art, State Teachers’ 
College, Denton, Texas, and Pearl Rucker, Supervisor of Art, Houston, Texas. 


Part I—My Brownie Art Book Part V—My Wonderland Art Book 
Part IIl—My Rainbow Art Book Part VI—My Jungle Art Book 

Part III—My Indian Art Book Part VII—The Round Table Art Book 
Part IV—My Pinocchio Art Book Part VIII—In Preparation 


Here is a series of art books that are children’s books from which we believe the children can 
learn some of the basic principles of art: 





1. Each project is so presented that the art quality is made apparent to the learner. 

2. The principles of color harmony are taught, rather than a discussion of color theory. 

3. Each book presents a plan for the study of some of the great masterpieces in such a way 
that the fundamental principles that make the masterpieces great are pointed out. 

4. The exercises that require child activity are so presented that basic art principles are 
apparent and the exercises are so simple that the child himself can at least approximate 
the perfection of the illustration. 


These books do not offer drawings to copy, but suggestions that will inspire the pupils to do 
original thinking and original work. 


Write for further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


























An Outstanding Achievement 
in Textbook Publishing 


THE OPEN DOOR 
LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


Within three years of publication this 
series has been adopted by 7 states, 
25 counties, and over 1200 inde- 
pendent cities and towns. Before 
1932, by contracts signed, the books 
will be used by about one out of 
every six pupils in the United States 
in grades 3-8. 


| iM Vivyv HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 





Y THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON ComPpANy VY 
YW meme orrice aw racromes eqn at sNousrene |= 


19 AN PR NNtICe 00 mew seonrocnERD STRUTT DALLAS TERA SAATATE BOILERS wy Chicago, Illinois 


MEW VORA OFFICE ISOWEST FORT) sacwne STRELT 
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NFORTUNATE as it is, it is 
nevertheless true that many 
teachers find themselves in financiai 
straits which make it necessary that 
they borrow money. In this 
respect they are not unlike 
many other classes of 
people; in fact, authorities estimate 
that about seventy-five percent of the 
people of the United States, even in 
normal times, live so close to the edge 
of their incomes that they have no 
reserve for emergencies. If the num- 
ber of Missouri teachers taking ad- 
vantage of Missouri Teachers’ Group 
Insurance is to be taken as indicative 
of the number of teachers who have 
a few dollars to spare for this attrac- 
tive and necessary protection, it may 
be supposed that more than three- 
fourths of them are living so close to 
the margin of their incomes that they 
cannot spare the price of an ordinary 
pair of shoes for the purchase of a 
thousand dollar life insurance policy. 
Whether this statement is true or 
not, it is nevertheless evident that 
many are either forced to seek, or 
prefer to use, the services of certain 
small loan companies which charge 
relatively high rates of interest. That 
these companies receive business from 
teachers is indicated by the fact that 
they advertise consistently in prac- 
tically all of the educational journals. 
They are not loan sharks but are 
operating a legitimate business un- 
der the laws of the state. They charge 
a rate of interest authorized by law 
and are encouraged by the Russel 
Sage Foundation as an antidote 
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LOANS 































against the loan sharks and salary 


buyers. 
The existence and operation of 


these companies, however, suggest 
that a better means might be em- 
ployed for taking care of the emer- 
gency needs of teachers. Several city 
groups, to meet this need, have or- 
ganized credit unions. Teachers be- 
come members of these unions by buy- 
ing a certain amount of stock upon 
which they may receive a fair rate of 
interest and at the same time have the 
right to borrow from the credit union, 
if and when their circumstances make 
such action necessary. Kansas City 
teachers have organized such a serv- 
ice which is operating successfully. 
The experience of this and other or- 
ganizations suggests that the M.S. T. 
A. might investigate the possibility of 
its providing a similar service. These 
credit unions it appears are able to 
furnish their members small loans for 
one per cent a month. The com- 
mercial loan companies operating un- 
der the regulations of the State Fi- 
nance Department usually charge two 
and a half times this rate. 





UPERINTENDENT J. A. 

WHITEFORD’S article, ‘‘Lest 
We Forget’’, published in the Jan- 
uary number of the School and Com- 
munity, has, not to our 
surprise, stirred up a little 
hornet’s nest of contro- 
versy. It has up to the present stimu- 
lated three teachers to write rejoin- 
ders; and numerous personal expres- 
sions by word of mouth, letter and edi- 


“LEST WE 
FORGET” 
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torial, have praised Superintendent 
Whiteford for his position. Contro- 
versy on such a subject could with a 
little encouragement be extended in- 
definitely and far beyond the point 
where it ceases to be useful. Expres- 
sions and attitudes which reflect upon 
our political and religious convictions 
meet with resentment, and it is with 
difficulty that counter expressions are 
confined to sober judgment, and 
gentlemanly respect, to say nothing 
of Christian tolerance. 

Reflecting on my own attitude to- 
ward Dr. Barnes’s address, I wonder 
if some of my feeling of resentment 
is not due to my own prejudice 
against him on account of what he is 
reported to have said on other oc- 
easions rather than because of what 
he actually did. say in the address 
referred to; and if some of the ar- 
rogance and egotism which I thought 
I saw in him would have been seen 
had I been untinetured by any pre- 
conceived opinions. 

That someone made a mistake by 
inviting him to address the teachers 
is not improbable, but the teachers 
have been addressed before by such 
men as Glenn Frank, Will Durant, 
Bertrand Russell, Walter Lippmann, 
a representative of Mussolini and 
others who have been either listed by 
ultra-conservatives as ‘‘ Enemies with- 
in Our Gates’’ or who are known as 
nene too orthodox in their religious 
or political opinions. ‘Personally I 
should hate to see the teachers take a 
position which would bar from our 
hearing everyone except those whose 
spoken words would conform to un- 
questioned platitudes, and whose 
thoughts had to be reduced exactly to 
the least common denominator of 
public opinion before they could be 
allowed utterance. 


While we are remembering the 
faith of our fathers we should not 
forget the intolerance, the bigotry, 
the conservatism, the suppression 
against which they had to fight for 
their faith and the principles of re- 
ligious, political and civil liberty for 
which they contended. While we are 
seared (unnecessarily I hope) about 
the activity and danger of Bolshevism 
and Sovietism, let us not forget thai 
they flourished and developed in Rus- 
sia in the soil of tyranny, suppression, 
and persecution. While we regret the 
vicious attitude now expressed in 
Russia against religion let us not for- 
get that the religion as seen by most 
of these people was a religion of 
repression, of tyranny and persecu- 
tion, catering to the rich, despising 
the poor, giving stones for bread, and 


offering nothing but whips to the 


hands stretched to it for mercy. De- 
plorable as the present Russian at- 
titude is it is the result of a detest- 
able religion and I doubt if a spiritual 
gain would be experienced were the 
present anti-religious regime ex- 
changed for the old religious tyranny. 
So I question the loss that may be 
suffered by the death of a religious 
faith so low in vitality, so anemic, as 
to be even staggered by a carefu! 
hearing or a thoughtful reading of 
Dr. Barnes’s address. 

Whether we like it or not, and I do 
not, we must be aware of the fact that 
the war, present economic conditions, 
science, and modern thought have up- 
set and disturbed old ideas. Things 
that we once regarded as solved have 


been dis-solved. What shall be our 
attitude toward this condition? Sure- 
ly it should be one of careful thinking 


and prayerful search for the realities 
of life which enrich, ennob]2 and save 
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E HAVE ALL READ books or 

heard lectures on ‘‘Lincoln, the 

Lawyer,’’ ‘‘Lineoln, the Citizen,’’ 
“Lincoln, the Story-Teller,’’ ‘‘Linecoln, 
the Statesman,’’ ‘Lincoln, the Friend of 
Man,’’ and ‘‘Lineoln, the Man of Sor- 
rows,’’ but very little has been written 
about the religious side of this, our great- 
est American. In this article we want to 
say a little about the religion of Lincoln, 
for it is his sublime character that has 
given Lineoln the place that he has among 



















for- | the immortals. 
10st We have admired Lincoln not merely 
heeause he was born in povertv and rose 
of to the presidency, nor merely because he 
2Cu- B overcame tremendous obstacles, nor even 
ing § merely beeause he delivered four millions 
und § of slaves from bondage, but we have ad- 
the mired Lineoln because of his noble char- 





acter. And as we have read about Lin- 
ecoln. we have often wondered what his 
relirious beliefs were and what his at- 
titude was towards the Christian church. 
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'st- 
1a] Lineoln’s mother was a noble Christian 
he | Woman and. although she died when Lin- 
© ff coln was only nine years old. Lincoln said 
*X- § of his mother in later life, ‘‘ All that I am 
iv. J or ever hone to be TIT owe to my angel 
be § Mother.’’ When his mother died there 
as | Was no minister in the vicinity to say a 
__ ff vrayer at her funeral. But as svon as 
18 9 LineoIn learned to write. he wrote to a 
u! traveling minister, and nine months after 
»f § his mother’s death this minister came and 
preached a funeral sermon over her grave. 
ss Lineoln later hada step-mother and she 





too was a good Christian woman. 
Lineoln had very little schooling. for 
he went to school only twelve months in 
all. but he had three books which he read 
over and over aeain. These books were 
the ‘‘Bible.’’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and 
‘“Aeson’s Fables’’ Tt is said that he 
memorized most of Aesop’s Fables and 
also man’? passages from the Bible. 
When Lincoln was a young man there 
were four ponvular viees to which the 
young men were addicted. They were 
drinking. rambling. swearing. and using 
tobacco, TLineoln was a total abstainer 
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THE RELIGION OF LINCOLN 


O. Myking Mehus, Department of Social Science, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


from all these vices. We can well imag- 
ine that it was not always an easy matter 
to say ‘‘No’’ to the coaxing of his com- 
panions, but because Lineoln did stand 
firm he laid the foundation for a charac- 
ter such as few men have possessed. 

As a young man Lincoln was strong and 
athletic. but never used. his strength to 
bully those who were weaker than he. 
But he always defended the weak and 
the helpless. When he was twenty-two 
vears old. he went down to New Orleans 
on a flat boat and while there saw slaves 
being sold. Turning to his companions 
he said, ‘‘Bovs, by the Eternal God, if T 
ever get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll 
hit it hard.’’ And he did. 

As school children we have read of Lin- 
eoln’s kindness and _ tenderheartedness. 
We all remember the story of how he 
pulled the nig out of the mud and how 
he nlaced the small birds into their nest 
again. And when his companions chided 
him for doing it. he said that if he had 
not done it, he would not have been able 
to sleep that night. Is it any wonder 
that during the Civil War Lincoln par- 
doned so many young men and boys who 
had been condemned to death? And 
when the ‘‘hard-boiled’’ army officers ac- 
eused him of destroving the discipline of 
the Union Army. Lincoln answered that 
there were already too many broken- 
hearted mothers and sorrowing widows in 
the land and he did not want to add to 
the number. 

Lineoln was not only a total abstainer, 
but he was also a Temperance speaker; 
and on Feb. 22, 1842. he made a long tem- 
nerance address before the Washington 
Temnerance Societv. In this sneech he 
predicted that the time would come when 
there would be neither a slave nor a 
drunkard in the land. He lived to see 
one of these predictions fulfilled and we 
are now living in the davs when the other 
will be fulfilled. In 1856 he campaigned 
in Illinois for six weeks in favor of a law 
to curb the sale of liquor in Illinois. 

In 1842 Lineoln was married. After 
his marriage he rented a pew in the Pres- 
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byterian Church in Springfield, and he 
kept this pew as long as he lived in that 
city. In 1850 he delivered an address be- 
fore the Springfield Bible Society advo- 
eating the reading of the Bible in the 
home. In 1860 he said, ‘‘Douglas doesn’t 
care whether slavery is voted up or down, 
but God eares, and humanity cares, and I 
eare; and with God’s help I shall not 
fail.’’ 

After Lincoln was elected President he 
mentioned God or quoted some passage 
from the Bible in nearly every speech. 
In referring to the Deity Lincoln used no 
less than forty-nine designations. This 
is significant, for it showed the breadth of 
his thinking. Among these designations 
are the following: Almighty, Almighty 
Ruler of Nations, Christ, Creator, Cruci- 
fied One, Divine Being, Divine Majesty, 
Eternal God, Father, Father of Mercies, 
God, God Almighty, Heavenly Father, 
Holy Spirit, Jesus, Lord, Master, Ruler of 
the Universe, Savior, and Son of God. 

His firm belief in prayer is seen from 
the following Farewell Address which he 
made to his friends at Springfield when 
he left for Washington in 1860: ‘‘Today 
I leave you. I go to assume a task more 
difficult than that which devolved upon 
General Washington. Unless the great 
God who assisted him shall be with me, 
I must fail; but if the same Omniscient 
Mind and Almighty Arm that directed 
and protected him shall guide and sup- 
port me, I shall not fail—I shall succeed. 
Let us all pray that the God of our fathers 
may not forsake us now. To him I com- 
mend you all. Permit me to ask that with 
equal sincerity and faith you will invoke 
His wisdom and guidance for me.’’ 

During the Civil War Lincoln set aside 
special days for days of prayer, for fast- 
ing, and for Thanksgiving. It was dur- 
ing Lineoln’s administration that Thanks- 
giving Day was made an annual day for 
Thanksgiving. One day a minister said 
to Lineoln that he hoped the Lord was 
‘fon our side.’’ To this Lincoln replied. 
‘‘T am not at all concerned about that, 
for I know that the Lord is always on the 
side of right; but it is my constant anxiety 
and prayer that I and this nation should 
be on the Lord’s side.’’ Lincoln urged 
that no unnecessary work be done on Sun- 
day by the soldiers and that it be observed 

as a day of rest. 
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In speaking of the work done by the 
women for the wounded soldiers Lincoln 
onee said: ‘‘But I must say, that if all 
that has been said by orators and poets 
since the creation of the world in praise 
of women were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice for 
their conduct during this war. I will 
close by saying, God bless the women of 
America.’’ In a letter of reply to the 
resolutions adopted by the Methodist 
General Conference, he said: ‘‘God bless 
the Methodist Chureh—Bless all the 
chureches—and blessed be God, who, in 
this our great trial giveth us the 
churches.’’ 

Because Lineoln did not unite with any 
chureh he has been classed with atheists 
and unbelievers by some. But this is ab- 
solutely an injustice to Lincoln, for any- 
one who sincerely studied his life will 
soon see that he was a Christian. He did 
not unite with any church, because the 
churches at that time stressed more the 
man-made _ theological doctrines and 
creeds than thev stressed the truths found 
in the Bible. Each church claimed that 
it had the monopoly on the true faith, 
and condemned others who had different 
views on things that had nothing to do 
with following the teachings of Christ. 
Creed and dogmas were emphasized, while 
real Christian living was given a secon- 
darv place. 

Therefore, in explaining why he did 
not unite with any chureh Lincoln said: 
“‘T have never united myself to any 
church, because T have found difficulty in 
giving my assent, without mental reser- 
vation, to the long. complicated state- 
ments of Christian doctrine which char- 
acterize their articles of belief and con- 
fession of faith, When anv church will 
inseribe over its altars. as its sole quali- 
fication for membership, the Savior’s 
condensed statement of the substance of 
both law and gospel. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thv heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ that church will 
T join with all my heart and with all my 
soul,’”’ 

Although Lineoln did not unite with 
any church. he was a regular attendant 
at chureh. At Svringfield he attended the 
First Presbyterian church and at Wash- 
ington he attended the New York Avenue 
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Presbyterian Church regularly. In his 
later life it seems that he intended to 
make a publie profession, for he said to 
a lady connected with the Christian Com- 
mission, ‘‘It has been my intention for 
some time, at a suitable opportunity, to 
make a public religious profession.’’ But 
he deferred too long and the assassin’s 
bullet prevented his uniting with any 
church. Lincoln also planned to visit the 
Holy Land after his term of office expired 
and he especially wanted to visit Jeru- 
salem. 

William J. Johnson, who has written a 
book on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln, the Chris- 
tian,’’ has divided the stages of Lincoln’s 
religious growth as follows: ‘‘From 1809 
to 1818. a period of nine years, represents 
his mother’s training. From 1818 to 1831, 
a neriod of thirteen vears, might be called 
drifting. The next four years from 1831 
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to 1835, was the period of questioning. 
Then for thirteen years, from 1835 to 
1848, his religious life seems to be char- 
acterized by indifferentism. The ten 
vears from 1848 to 1858 are characterized 
by the honest doubter seeking the true 
light. From 1858 to 1862, a period of 
four years, there are unmistakable evi- 
denees of a great soul coming into full 
fellowship with his Master. The next 
three years, 1862 to 1865, he was, in the 
highest meaning of the term, a true fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. While the last 
months of his life are distinctly marked 
by the deepening of his spiritual life.’’ 
Such then is Lincoln, the Christian. 
‘*His life was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might stand 
up and say to all the world, ‘This was a 


man.’ ”’ 





By J. E. Holman, Supt. of Schools. 


OR THE PAST six years we have been 
fostering character education empha- 
sizing leadership, scholarship. charac- 

ter, and service. Last year we laid special 
emphasis on courtesy. 

Believing that one of the greatest needs 
of the time is that of developing the spir- 
itual life, we are attempting a project in 
spiritual education. It is not our aim to 
teach religion in school, but to encourage 
the students to go to the church and Sun- 
day Sehool of their preference and there- 
by develop their own spiritual selves. 
Mental, physical, and social education is 
incomplete without religious training. It 
is even dangerous to neglect this training. 
It is far more important to develop spirit- 
ual ideals than anything else since every- 
thing depends on the character of the 
man. 

If we are to have these fixed spiritual 
ideals it is necessary to begin training for 
it in the plastie age. Since we live largely 
by habit and habits are almost entirely 
formed in this early stage, we must start 
our spiritual training and spiritual think- 
ing early in life. It is a challenge to 
every thoughtful adult in each commun- 
ity to do everything in his power to start 





the boys and girls in his community on 
the right road. It is foolish to expect 
clergymen and policemen to bring them 
back after bad habits have been formed. 

Before introducing this program, we 
had a number of speakers to explain the 
various phases of spiritual education. 
After showing the students the value of 
developing the spiritual life, our program 
was then explained. The school was di- 
vided into three groups, the senior high 
school, the junior high school, and the 
elementary school. To stimulate com- 
petition in this project, the faeulty pro- 
vided banners and emblems for each 
group. These awards were designed by 
the various classes. At the end of each 
month the class ranking highest in each 
group is awarded the trophy which is 
kept in its room. A committee from each 
class charts the attendance. We usually 
have a special meeting to award the 
honors, such as the Father and Son, and 
the Mother and Daughter nights, union 
service, or special service by one of the 
churches. 

The Kiwanis Club is sponsoring the pro- 
gram and is cooperating with the churches 
in giving a banquet, at the end of the 
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year, to the winning class and to those stu- 
dents having a perfect attendance at Sun- 
day School and one church service each 
Sunday. 

The success of the program is shown 
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by the fine response the students are giy- 
ing to it. Nearly all of our students are 
regular attendants at Sunday School and 
Chureh. At the present time sixty-one 
per cent have perfect attendance. 


PROGRAM SERVICE 


Chairman Program Service, Mo. 


N OCTOBER 1929 I was chosen by your 
State Board as Chairman of Program 
Service. This committee was given to 
me because it fitted in so nicely with the 
. work I am doing in the Department of 
Public Information in the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Missouri lo- 
eated at Columbia. In this short article 
TI want to explain my methods of work 
and invite you to write to me whenever 
you feel that I can be of service to you. 
The Program Service which I am able 
to give to you through the Department of 
Publie Information is free, but the bor- 
rower pays all postage charges. She must 
return the material within two weeks. An 
extension of time may be given when re- 
quested. Be sure that the request is neces- 


sary, because others may be waiting for 


Send for articles when you 
Use them and return im- 


the material. 
need them. 
mediately. 

A real program of work for a Parent- 
Teacher Association must consist of three 
divisions: Parent-Edueation Grouns, Ac- 
tivities and Programs for general meet- 
ings. 

TI. PARENT-EDUCATION GROTPS. 
In Missouri these are conducted by Mrs. 
E. R. Weeks, 3408 Harrison St., Kansas 
City, but the material which Mrs. Weeks 
has prenared is sent to vou from mv office 
in the Department of Publie Information. 
The borrower pays all postage exnenses. 
When one paner is returned another is 
sent to von. Write to Mrs. Weeks for all 
details about Parent-Edueation Groups. 

II. There must be ACTIVITIES which 
are designed to meet the specifie problems 
that exist in each loeality. Such activities 
should he eonduected by the local unit. 
Associations which devote too much time 
to money-raising activities are not doing 
real Parent-Teacher work. It is more es- 
sential for the children to have thoughtful 
and informed parents than it is for them 
to have playground equipment. Limit 


3ranch N. C. P. T. 


and choose carefully the Activities of your 
unit—do not become a social organization 
or a Ladies’ Aid to the School Board. 
Let the welfare of the children be the 
guiding principle of your Parent-Teacher 
activities. 

Ill. The third part of your real pro- 
gram of work consists in the PROGRAM 
for general meetings. These programs are 
very important, and should consist of four 
parts: Business, Children’s Part, Program 
Subject, and Social Hour. I shall discuss 
each of these divisions very briefly. 

(1) Business. All business should be 
conducted in fifteen minutes or less. Be 
brief and efficient. The Officers and Board 
should diseuss all business and bring only 
the essentials before the entire Associa- 
tion. e 

(2) The Children’s Part. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes is enough time for the 
children’s part of the program. We must 
recognize the fact that parents will at- 
tend a meeting when their children per- 
form—but—the children’s part must be 
brief and pertain to the subject of the 
day’s program. For example—if the gen- 
eral subject is ‘‘Humane Edueation’’— 
the children may give songs or poems 
which teach lessons of kindness to ani- 
mals. 

(3) The third part of this program for 
the general meeting is the Program Sub- 
ject which is to be presented to the mem- 
bership. This paner or speech may be 
preceded by a musical number—or a read- 
ing which tends to give inspiration to the 
group. Such music or reading should re- 
late to the subject of the day’s program. 


The program committee of each unit 
should make everv effort to choose ap- 
propriate topics. They should develop the 
general subject which has been chosen for 
the year’s work. This is a hard job. 
Write to me for a list of suitable topies. 
Choose the ones you want Keen a writ 
ten record of them—and later, when the 
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time of their presentation arrives—the 
speaker should write to me for material 
which is suitable for the preparation of 
the topic which the committee has chosen 
for her to present at a general meeting of 
the association. 

In preparing these programs please 
choose a subject which will help you to 
become better parents and home-makers. 
Refer to your Child Welfare magazine 
and the Missouri Parent-Teacher for pro- 
gram material. If possible have your pro- 
grams given by your own women, fol- 
lowed with discussions by the entire au- 
dience. Try to learn something worth 
while at every Parent-Teacher meeting. 

It is the duty of the chairman of the 
Program Committee to supervise all pro- 
grams for each general meeting. She 
should communicate with the speaker sev- 
eral days previous to her date of appear- 
ance and if anything prevents this speaker 
from performing her duty the chairman 


HE NORTH CENTRAL Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
one of the greatest if not the great- 
est constructive force in American edu- 
eation, will hold its Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Mlinois, March 17-20, 1931. 

The states included in this Association 
are Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico. North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. On its list of approved 
schools are at present two thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six secondary schools, 
one hundred and ninety-six colleges and 
universities, forty-eight junior colleges 
and thirty-five teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

The President of the Association is 
Merle Prunty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Features of the pro- 


gram will include addresses by President 
H. W. Chase of the University of Iili- 
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should provide another speaker. To be 
brief, the program chairman must func- 
tion the entire year. Her duty is not 
ended when she plans the program. She 
should be responsible for the appearance 
of the speakers at each general meeting. 

She should tell the speaker the number 
of minutes she wants her to talk. Even 
your guest speakers should not be per- 
mitted to talk more than twenty or thirty 
minutes. Interesting programs will in- 
erease your attendance, but long, tedious, 
dull speeches will do more to kill an or- 
ganization than anything else in the 
world. 

(4) The fourth part of this program 
proper is the Social Hour. Under the 
direction of the Hospitality Committee, 
this period can be used both pleasantly 
and profitably. Serve refreshments if you 
desire—but always introduce strangers 
and be friendly with each other. 

Mary Asbury McKay. 












nois; President G. W. Frasier of the Colo- 
rado Teachers College and President R. 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
Much of the program will consist of com- 
mittee reports relating to standards for 
high schools and colleges, athletic policies, 
entrance requirements, the scope of units 
in certain secondary school subjects and 
other matters of professional interest to 
college and high school representatives. 
Reports of a nation-wide character will 
include a survey of teacher-training, sur- 
vey of secondary education and the work 
of the national advisory committee on 
education. At the 1930 meeting were 
more than 1850 persons representing high 
schools and colleges in the Association’s 
territory and representatives from every 
state and territory of the nation. 


Missourians have been active in this 
organization since its inception and a hun- 
dred and fifty-five institutions are at 
present included in its list of accredited 
schools and colleges. Railroad rates have 
been granted for this annual meeting. 
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DETROIT: THE MOTOR CITY 


KF, H. Whitmer, Detroit Public Schools 


ETROIT, to do it strict justice, is 
61 Dace particularly concerned about 

getting right with God. It would 
much rather be right with the banks, as- 
suming that a choice has to be made. 

1 would go so far as to say of 
Detroit that even the buildings somehow 
give the impression of being parked rather 
than rooted in the ground ... In 
finding one’s way about, one looks not so 
much for street numbers, as for license 
plates.’’ 

So Robert L. Duffus, writing in the 
December Harpers, genially characterizes 
Detroit, the scene of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence Convention, 
February 21-26, 1931. 

As one stands on the new Ambassador 
bridge, that magnificent steel hand-clasp 
between the commonwealths of Michigan 
and Ontario, and scans the Detroit sky- 
line with its representative showing of 
towers and its thousands of smoking 
stacks, the visitor’s mind, after dwelling 
on the mass of workers necessary to man 
these great industrial plants, is likely to 
drift eventually to this question: What 
of their growing leisure? Is Detroit mak- 
ing adequate provision for culture, or is 
such material prosperity won from the 
machine to create eventually a race of 
robots? 

The most effective reply to such a ques- 
tion is to point out that in the last decade, 
while providing a spectacle of induftrial 
standardization unparalleled in the world, 
this great city has made its greatest ecul- 
tural strides. During this period there 
have been established an excellent sym- 
phony orchestra, a civic theater, and a 
civic opera. One notes a constantly in- 
creasing architectural consciousness evi- 
denced in ornate churches and public 
buildings, culminating in a beautiful li- 
brary and art institute grouped together 
in an attractive art center. 

These years have also marked the com- 
pletion of that unique educational scheme 
whereby all schools from kindergarten 
through the colleges are gathered under 
one Board of Education and one super- 
intendent of Schools. 


Among the higher imstitutions are the 
Coliege or the City of Detroit, the College 
of Pharmacy, the Detroit College of Law, 
and the Detroit College of Medicine and 
Surgery. These institutions are supple- 
mented by a great night school system 
which comprises one technical high school, 
one academic high school, eight standard 
high schools, eleven elementary schools 
and forty extension centers. 

The founding of the orchestra under 
the leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
gave a new impetus to the study of music 
throughout the schools. At the present 
time 1,800 pupils are receiving instruction 
in the violin, and 1,600 in other instru- 
ments. There are orchestras in 64 ele- 
mentary schools and an all-city symphony 
orchestra of 134 players. The Detroit 
school chorus numbers 1,500 voices. At 
the annual May Festival, these and other 
musical organizations comprising 4,000 
students are grouped together in the cause 
of public entertainment. 

It is typical of Detroit, the ‘‘ Utopia on 
wheels,’’ as Mr. Duffus calls it, which 
has been so successful in conquering the 
problems of the material world, that it 
should have been one of the pioneers in 
the advance of visual education. This 
program as it is carried out in the Mich- 
igan metropolis is a development of the 
last 12 years. 

Visual education makes use of motion 
pictures, slides, pictorial representations 
of school activities, photographs and vic- 
trola records, and its activities are con- 
stantly being given a wider range. It has 
been found to supply a vital need in 
health, safety and vocational education, 
in social and exact science, in English, in 
art, and in Americanization work. 

The film program reaches virtually all 
the schools of the city. There are 115 
schools which have complete motion pic- 
ture equipment for their auditoriums. Six 
thousand reels of film and 200,000 slides 
were used in the schools in 1929. The 
instructional use of visual aids is directed 
by a large staff of supervisors. 

**Leisure time,’’ said Benjamin Frank- 
lin, ‘‘is time for doing something useful.’’ 















The schools of Detroit are making allow- 
ance for this axiom in their program. 
They are training their students for the 
increasing hours free from the toil of 
making a living. 

One aspect of the Detroit school system 
which seldom fails to excite comment from 
observing visitors is a certain unification 
growing out of diverse ideals and ideas, 
an esprit de corps based, not on a common 
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$10,000 FOR LITERARY EFFORT IN HANNI- 
BAL’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


lard 
Ools 
der 
sch IVINGSTONE MecCARTNEY, Super- 
Isic L intendent of Schools at Hannibal, 
ent Missouri, deseribes in a recent issue 
10n § of the Hannibal Evening Courier-Post a 
ru- § plan to encourage literary work among 
ele- | the school children in his school system. 
ny § This is to be done through a system of 
‘oit § awards made possible by a gift of $10,- 
At § 000 from Mrs. Ida D. Mahan. The income 
ter § from this sum is to be divided each year 
00 § into three major awards of $100 each and 
ise § such others as the board of control may 
find possible and deem advisable. All 
on § boys and girls enrolled in the public 
ch § schools of Hannibal are eligible to com- 
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pete in the contest.- 

Superintendent McCartney pays a fine 
tribute to the memory of Mrs. Mahan, her 
love for children and her enthusiasm for 
the preservation of the Mark Twain tra- 
ditions which make Hannibal famous in 
the minds of the millions who admire the 
work of America’s greatest humorist. 

Speaking of the importance of this gift 
which is only one of several reflecting the 
donor’s love for children, Mr. McCartney 
says: 

‘*When we unite the thought of the 
love of children with the appreciation of 
the full importance of the Mark Twain 
traditions in Hannibal, we see that the 
generous gift of the ten-thousand dollar 
fund to discover and to cultivate literary 
ability in the children was the natural 
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satisfaction, as so often happens, but on 
a common dissatisfaction. If Detroit is 
not more noteworthy than her sister cities 
for her actual contribution in ideas to 
the advance of modern education, she has 
at least shown a willingness to scrap old 
practices as soon as it has been conclu- 
sively shown that they are at variance 
with the best interests of modern educa- 
tion. 





fruit of forces that had been born at work 
in the life of the late Mrs. Mahan and her 
family for a long term of years. The 
legal instrument establishing these awards 
provides that the principal sum be in- 
vested in United States Bonds or other 
absolutely good securities, and that the 
interest arising from such investment 
shall be administered by a board of con- 
trol: consisting of the superintendent of 
the Hannibal public schools, the principal 
of the Hannibal high school, the president 
of the board of education, and two other 
persons to be selected by these three. 
This board of control has a perpetual 
existence regardless of the changes in its 
personnel. Provision is made for an 
award of one hundred dollars for the best 
production in any form of prose writing, 
an award of one hundred dollars for the 
best production in any form of poetry, 
and an award of one hundred dollars for 
the most effective oral speech. The board 
wf control is authorized to establish ad- 
ditional awards and to administer them 
from year to year, if the income from the 
fund is sufficient. For the school year 
1930-1931, the board of control has de- 
cided to make the three major awards and 
to defer action on any additional awards 
until the plan itself develops. Rules gov- 
erning these contests have already been 
announced, and the awards will be con- 
ferred in May, 1931. 
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EQUALIZATION OF TAXES AS A SOURCE 
OF FARM RELIEF 


First Prize Speech in National F. F. A. Public Speaking Contest 
November 17th, 1930, by Edward Drace, Keytesville, Mo. 


EK HAVE COME to the point where 

we must study and teach to the 

world the importance of agriculture. 
There is no doubt that everyone knows its 
importance but during the change from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation in the 
last twenty years, the majority of us have 
let its importance slip our minds. Agri- 
culture, however, is still the world’s great- 
est industry, from which twenty-eight mil- 
lion Americans make their living. 

In these times, when farm relief is at 
the front of the stage in public discussions, 
it might be well to consider adjustment in 
taxation as a means of concrete aid to the 
rural population, not as a favor but as a 
relief from an exceptional burden. But 
when we turn away from the generally ac- 
cepted proposition that the tax burden of 
agriculture is too great and that some- 
thing must be done about it, and center 
our attention on the practical questions 
of means and measures, conflict takes the 
place of agreement of opinion. Neverthe- 
less, we must face the question. 

First, let us look into the existing con- 
ditions of taxation. Average taxes per 
acre of farm real estate in the United 
States, as estimated by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, increased as 
much during the year 1928 as they did 
during the entire four-year period pre- 
ceding 1928. The estimated average taxes 
at that time were nearly seven per cent 
above the 1924 level and one hundred and 
fifty per cent above the tax level of 1913. 

Farm lands have depreciated twenty 
per cent in value since 1912. Prices of 
farm products also have gone down. Thus, 
while land values and farm prices have 
declined, taxes have increased. 

The above conditions apply to the 
United Stafts in general. Now, let us 
take a specific example, as that of Mis- 
souri. 

The Missouri State Survey Commission, 
in its recent report and subsequent study 
by the Chairman on taxation in Missouri, 
found that tangible property, which rep- 


resents only about one-fifth of all the 
wealth of Missouri, bears more than 
ninety-six. per cent of all the tax burden, 
state and local. They also found that in- 
tangible property, which represents eighty 
per cent of all the wealth, bears only three 
or four per cent of the load. Thus, two- 
tenths of the strength is forced to bear 
more than nine-tenths of the load, and 
twenty-twenty-fifths of the strength ear- 
ries only one-twenty-fifth of the load. 
Tangible wealth is that property that the 
assessor can see and count, such as land, 
houses, barns, etc., and intangible wealth 
is hidden wealth or property that the as- 
sessor cannot see, such as notes, stocks, 
bonds and such. Therefore, it is easy to 
see that the farmer is paying more than 
his share of Missouri’s taxes. The same 
can be said of many more of our agricul- 
tural states. 

This system of taxation was established 
when the country was new and when nine- 
ty per cent or more of its wealth was in 
land. But, today, other forms of wealth 
are practically as great as the value of 
land, even in the agricultural states, and 
the old system, which is the general prop- 
erty tax, forces the landowner to pay the 
major costs of government. 

At present, farmers are unable to take 
advantage of cheap government loans, be- 
cause taxes are so high that they are un- 
able to meet both tax and interest pay- 
ments. Any business will fail when its 
eredit is gone. When a farmer’s earn- 
ing power is so reduced that he has no 
eredit on which to borrow capital, he is 
absolutely helpless. 

Now, let us consider some of the means 
of equalizing taxes to help the farmer. | 
believe that taxation should be based on 
ability to pay. There is no fairer tax 
than a tax on incomes because it is based 
on the ability of the owner of that income 
to pay the tax. 

In England, when a man is asked how 
much he is worth, he states it in so many 
pounds per year. In America, however, 
when a man is asked the same question, 












his answer is the actual amount of worldly 
goods in dollars and cents which he pos- 
sesses. We all know that some invest- 
ments pay higher dividends than others. 
It is possible then for an American farmer 
to own a farm, and actually lose money 
for a given year. Is he excused from tax- 
ation? No! He pays on the assessed 
valuation of that farm. An Englishman, 
however, may own a million acres of land 
but if he fails to make a profit during the 
year, he pays no tax, because he is taxed 
on the income which he receives from his 
farm. 

Another bad feature of the present tax 
system is the double tax. Why not ex- 
empt mortgages from taxation? You will 
surely agree with me that it is wrong for 
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he lends. But indirectly the farmer pays 
both these taxes, because he is charged 
a higher rate of interest on the borrowed 
money in order that the mortgage holder 
may realize a profit. Thus, we see the 
farmer paying taxes twice. I say either 
exempt the mortgage from taxation or 
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spends more money than ever before, 
which must be done if we maintain our 
present standards of educational progress 
and high standards of living. I am not 
taking the position, which is so general, 
that the only way to improve taxation 
conditions is to reduce expenditures. Let 
us have economy by all means, but not at 
the expense of efficiency in Government 
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HUMAN NATURE AND WAR 


The constructive elements in human nature have conquered over the de- 
structive elements sufficiently for society in general to rid itself of such 
“‘habits’’ as marriage by capture, human religious sacrifice, infanticide, chattel 
slavery, the duel, prolonged religious wars. Blunder though it may, the race 
moves on to the new customs and institutions essential to survival. It may 
not move away from war; but that it can so move, what student of societal 
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or at the expense of one group of citizens. 
We, the farmers and future farmers, as 
everybody, ought to have as our goal an 
equitable distribution of the publie bur- 
den and a broadening of the taxing base 
so that it will cover other things than 
tangible property. 

The condition of the farmer today has 
a number of things contributing to its 
eauses. I have just pictured te you one 
of the things that is contributing to sixty 
per cent or more of the trouble, which is 
taxation, not meaning that taxes are not 
necessary because we know they are. But 
our present system of taxation is unfair. 
It is unequal as I have already shown 
you. The greatest help a patient can get 
in making a comeback is to get relief so 
that he can have equal chances to fight. 
So it is with the farmer. You will give 
the farmer relief when you remove this 
‘Tax Burden’’ which is absorbing thirty 
per-cent of his net income and ean be eas- 
iy removed by equalization of taxes. 


When it comes to the point where it 
is cheaper to rent a house than to own a 
home, we see the breaking down of the 
very foundation of American civilization. 
When we begin to endanger that sacred 
institution, the American home, in order 
to obtain revenue for State expenses, our 
Government is receiving illegitimate sup- 
port and the American farmer is paying 
the bill. The Great Galilean, when asked 
concerning tax money, replied, ‘‘Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
Our plea is render unto the farmer the 
things that are the farmer’s and unto our 
Government the things that are the Gov- 
ernment’s. 






Devere Allen, 
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THE EVILS OF THE DISTRICT SYSTEM 


Homer P. Raney. 
President, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 


Every student of school organization and 
support for the last generation has recog- 
nized and pointed out the glaring defects 
of the district system. There is a sense, 
however, in which the district system has 
been the very genius of the development of 
our public school system. It was a product 
of primitive life in America and was an 
expression of local self-government. It 
was absolutely impossible in the beginning 
of American education to control the 
schools through large political units. Edu- 
cation had never been considered a matter 
of governmental function. It had always 
been considered a function of the church or 
of private undertaking. It was only as 
each individual local unit was left free to 
promote education as it saw fit, that pro- 
gress toward a public free school system 
was possible. Educational development, 
therefore, through small local units was an 
essential factor in our educational progress. 

We have now passed the time, however, 
when this district system has served to 
stimulate educational progress. The fact 
is that for at least fifty years this system 
has been thoroughly out-of-date and in- 
stead of stimulating development, it. has 
come to be one of the most serious handi- 
eaps of educational progress. It is more 
than any other factor responsible for our 
failure to provide equal educational op- 
portunities for all of our citizens, which 
was the program to which we committed 
ourselves years ago. The outstanding evils 
of the district system of support may be 
summarized in one word—inequalities. 


Inequalities in educational opportunity 
—Although the major objective of our 
democratic school system has been the ef- 
fort to equalize educational opportunity, 
it has never been accomplished in actual 
practise. Boys and girls in rural com- 
munities are receiving an inferior type of 
education. This is true from almost every 
point of comparison. They have shorter 
school terms and their schools are taught 
by teachers of inferior training and ex- 


perience. The standards for certificates to 
teach in rural schools are, as a rule, much 
lower than in the city districts. Rural 
schools are taught by a larger percent of 
inexperienced teachers. The turnover 
among rural teachers is also very great. It 
is a common thing for rural communities 
to have a different teacher every year. 
This means that there is no possibility of 
a continuous educational program. And fi- 
nally, the equipment provided for instruc- 
tion in the rural schools is very meager, 
indeed, when compared with that in the 
better city schools. Instruction is con- 
fined to a narrow range of textbook ma- 
terials. It is the exception when a rural 
school is supplied with adequate supple- 
mentary materials. The situation has been 
greatly improved in recent years through 
the movement to consolidate schools and 
the transportation of pupils by the dis- 
tricts. This movement has made possible 
larger schools with longer terms, with bet- 
ter and more experienced teachers, and 
with more adequate supplies and equip- 
ment. 


Inequalities in educational effort—There 
is wide variation among school districts 
even in the same county in the efforts that 
are made to provide educational oppor- 
tunities. These variations sometimes are 
outstanding. It has been found, for 
example, that districts in the same county 
will be paying as much as four times the 
amount of other districts in that county 
for per pupil instruction cost. These in- 
equalities are caused primarily by two 
factors: first, the type of education that is 
desired by the citizens of a given com- 
munity and the effort they are willing to 
make; and second, the effort they have to 
make to meet state requirements. There 
are wide differences in the first factor. 
Some districts place a much higher value 
upon education than others and are willing 
to make greater efforts to secure it. It is a 
significant fact that education has to be 
‘*sold’’ to the American people and this 
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as been done much better in some sec- 
jons than in others. There are com- 
unities in every state that would not 
levy a mill for the support of education if 
they were not required to do so by the 
state and there are many more which, 
when they have raised the required mini- 
um, make no further effort. In the second 
place, many districts are required to make 
greater efforts because of inequalities in 
the ability of the districts. The following 
table shows the variation in effort by the 
districts in one county in Oregon: 


*No. of Mills No. of Districts 

less than 1 2 
t%- 3 10 
Z2to 38 16 
3to 4 22 
4to 5 20 
5 to 6 14 
6to 7 6 
7 to 8 6 
8 to 9 5 
9 to 10 4 
10 to 11 3 
ll to 12 4 
12 to 13 3 
13 to 14 3 
14 to 15 3 
15 to 16 2 
16 to 17 1 
17 to 18 2 
18 to 19 3 
19 to 20 1 
20 to 21 2 
21 to 22 2 
23 1 

39 1 


We find also that one-room districts in 
the same county often pay more than twice 
as much teacher salaries per month as other 
districts in the same county. 

Inequalities in ability to support educa- 
tion—One of the greatest problems grow- 
ing out of the district system is to find 
some way to equalize the burden of educa- 
tional support. Every survey that has 
ever been made of this problem has re- 
vealed extreme inequalities among school 
districts to support education. It is not 
uncommon to find one-room districts in 
some counties which have twenty-five times 
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as much taxable wealth per school child 
for school purposes as other districts. The 
following table showing the per pupil valu- 
ation of the taxable property of Lane Coun- 
ty, Oregon is typical: 


*Valuation per pupil Frequencies 
less than $1,000 3 
$1,000 to 2,000 36 

2,000 to 3,000 43 
3,000 to 4,000 30 
4,000 to 5,000 13 
5,000 to 6,000 10 
6,000 to 7,000 3 
7,000 to 8,000 4 
8,000 to 9,000 5 
9,000 to 10,000 3 
11,000 to 12,000 1 
13,000 to 14,000 1 
15,000 to 16,000 1 
16,000 to 17,000 1 
18,000 to 19,000 1 
20,000 to 21,000 2 
24,000 to 25,000 1 
26,000 to 27,000 1 
27,000 to 28,000 1 


What is the remedy for the evils that 
have been pointed out? Almost every 
state is trying to work out its own problems 
in its own way. The remedies are being 
worked out, however, along two main lines. 
First, toward a larger taxing unit, as the 
county, and a larger share coming from 
the state; and second, toward the introduc- 
tion of new kinds of taxes which will re- 
lieve the burden upon real property. In 
the past, efforts have been made to con- 
sider inequalities in effort, ability, and 
need in the program of. equalization. It 
is the present tendency, however, to ignore 
inequalities in effort and ability and to 
equalize educational opportunities on the 
basis of need only. This means that some 
adequate measure of educational need must 
be found. Among those that have been 
found most useful are ‘‘weighted pupil’’ 
and ‘‘teaching unit.’’ Space will not per- 
mit the explanation of the derivation of 
these units. There is, however, abundant 
literature available on these bases. (*These 
figures taken from author’s book, Public 
Finance. Century. 1929). 
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UNCONQUERED FRONTIERS 


EOGRAPHICAL FRONTIERS 
have vanished, but an unconquered 
frontier exists wherever knowl- 
edge and practice based on knowledge 
stop. To extend the frontier of knowl- 
edge and practice in the care of children 
was the purpose of the recent White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection called by President Hoover.” 
In these words, Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Chairman of the 
Conference, challenges us to see to it that 
childhood in the United States shall profit 
by the most extensive and profound single 
effort ever made by a nation for the health 
and protection of its children. 

Pushing back the borders of the un- 
known in ways of helping each child to 
develop to the full his abilities and char- 
acter was the task of the Conference. In 
the spirit of pioneers the 1200 members 
not only gathered existing knowledge but 
undertook many original studies of in- 
fluences affecting the development of chil- 
dren in our complex industrial eiviliza- 
tion. The Medical Section’s report will 
not be completed until February, 1931, so 
extensive is its investigation of the de- 
pendence of the child’s physical condition 
on that of his parents, and of the inter- 
relation between physical care and mental 
and emotional development. 

Just how American children are going 
to develop into healthy citizens when at 
least 1,500,000 children every year are re- 
ported as suffering from a communicable, 
which in most cases means a preventable, 
disease, was one of the questions raised 
by modern pioneers in the Public Health 
Section of the Conference. Fifteen per 
cent. of the total deaths in this country 
every year are caused bv such diseases. 
Of the million children with weak or dam- 
aged hearts, of the hundreds of thou- 
sands with impaired hearing and the 
thousands with defective eyesight, many 
have become thus handicapped as a result 
of communicable diseases. From fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. of the nation’s erip- 
pled children owe their condition to in- 
fantile paralysis and tuberculosis. In the 
prevention and control of communicable 


6é 


disease there are still frontiers to be con- 
quered. 


Other evidence of inadequate public 
health measures in many sections of the 
country, especially in rural districts and 
small communities, exists in the record of 
two hundred and fifty-eight milkborne 
epidemics during the past six years. The 
children of the nation are not yet pro- 
tected as they can be from such diseases 
as typhoid fever, searlet fever, septie sore 
throat and diphtheria. Pasteurization of 


milk and immunization against disease are 
weapons of the new pioneer which are still 
unused by many of our people. 


Another frontier is presented by the six 
million improperly nourished children in 
the United States. This, the Conference 
finds, is due rather to lack of knowledge 
than to poverty. Every child, for in- 
stance, is getting on an average but little 
more than a pint of milk a day. Accord- 
ing to scientific studies the growing child 
requires at least a quart of milk a day 
for the building of bones and teeth. If 
the future citizen of America is to realize 
the potential size and strength of his 
physical endowment, the American child 
today must have both safe milk and more 
milk. 

The progress of each child in achieving 
the full capacity of his abilities and char- 
acter, was studied by the remaining two 
Sections of the Conference—on Educa- 
tion and Training and on the Handicapped 
Child. Sinee a child’s education begins 
the moment he is born, since most of what 
he learns and most of the training he gets 
during the first six years of his life take 
place in his home, sinee physical ills and 
unhappiness in later life often have their 
beginnings during this early period of 
childhood, parents need to be pioneers. 
Whether they take advantage of the par- 
ent education movement or consult spec- 
ialists, parents who secure and use the 
best knowledge available concerning the 
influence of the family upon the develop- 
ment of the child are engaging in an un- 
dertaking greater than the extension of 
any geographical boundaries. 
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According to the experts, the American 
family is failing, especially, to teach the 
child a sense of values. In the thousands 
of homes visited by members of the Con- 
ference it was found that most of the chil- 
dren had five types of toys, but that only 
a fourth of them had stories read to them 
or told them. Half of the homes in Amer- 
ica have less than fifty books and three- 
quarters of the homes have less than a 
hundred books. Yet, as the Conference 
points out, next to persons, reading has 
the greatest influence on character. 

The happiness of American familiés, 
under the strain of present day living, 
depends far less on the use of modern 
plumbing and period furniture than on the 
value put on human relationships. “If 
a child’s parents are happy in their adjust- 
ment to each other, if they are working 
hopefully toward the fulfillment of an 
ideal of living, if they love their children 
with a sincere and unselfish love, in short 
if they are well balanced individuals, 
gifted with a certain amount of insight 
they are apt to provide the child with a 
wholesome emotional background which 
will contribute more to his development 
than mere material advantage.’’ From 
his family and from the example of their 
lives the child adopts the ideals and the 
attitudes toward things and persons which 
will guide him to future happiness or 
misery. 

Knowledge of human beings, however, 
is a field which needs further exploration 
by teachers as well as by parents. In 
American education, the Conference 
stated, the emphasis needs to be shifted 
from information to appreciation of 
values in human life. There has been too 
much teaching of facts, too little develop- 
ment of character. To quote President 
Hoover again, ‘‘Children must not be regi- 
mented to a single mold or the qualities 
of many will be stifled; their varied per- 
sonalities and abilities must be brought 
fully to bloom.’’ 

To provide educational opportunities 
for every child throughout the United 
States and its dependencies and at the 
same time to encourage the development 
of each child’s special abilities require ad- 
justments in the school system. Training 
programs which will assist the handi- 
capped child to become a self-supporting 
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citizen, and which will enable the gifted 
child to become a leader of men and wo- 
men have yet to be worked out—a task 
ealling for much ingenuity. That first 
steps have been taken in the formulation 
of modern educational methods and of 
effective means of vocational guidance, 
offers evidence of the pioneer spirit among 
those who aim to teach children not mere- 
ly how to make a living but how to live. 

Yet the best that the home and the 
school can do is not enough. More than 
forty per cent of the time of childhood 
and youth up to eighteen years of age 
is spent outside the home and school. Dis- 
crimination in the choice of companions 
during this surprising amount of leisure 
time depends in large measure on the sense 
of values which the child acquired from 
his parents in his early years. His recre- 
ation, too, during these hours will be gov- 
erned by the same influences as well as 
by the organized activities in the commun- 
ity. Commercial pioneering has brought 
motion pictures before 115,000,000 per- 
sons each week, at least one-third of whom 
are under sixteen years of age, and has 
sold 13,478,600 radio sets. Other and un- 
selfish pioneering on the part of commun- 
ity groups is necessary if these commer- 
cial amusements are to add to rather than 
take away from the well-being of Amer- 
ican children. 

That something serious must be lacking 
in the well-being of many of the nation’s 
children is shown by the records of the 
juvenile courts. Two hundred thousand 
young people were arrested in 1928 for 
transgressing the law. Though physical 
defects sometimes have a direct relation 
to delinquency, its beginnings may be 
more often traced to behavior problems 
which in early childhood and during 
school years were neglected or handled 
unwisely by parents and teachers. In 
modern life, guidance is especially neces- 
sary to help the child adapt himself to the 
difficulties of living with other human be- 
ings. Two generations ago a boy who sur- 
reptitiously enjoyed the fruit of a neigh- 
boring farmer’s orchard was admittedly 
normal. Today a boy who attempts the 
same prank in a crowded city on detec- 
tion may become a delinquent. Only when 


‘‘the problem child becomes the problems 
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of the child” can the growing number of 
juvenile delinquents be reduced. 

These are but some of the points em- 
phasized at the White House Conference. 
The detailed findings will fill many vol- 
umes, for judges, doctors, nurses, health 
officers, psychiatrists, welfare workers and 
teachers were agreed that health implies 
wholeness, meaning the growth of the 
child in his complete endowment—phys- 
ical, mental, emotional and spiritual. The 
responsibility for directing this growth 


lies first with the family. It is shared, 
however, by all adults in the community 
because the example of their lives uncon. 
sciously is woven into the lives of the 
future generation. The citizens of today 
are building the nation of tomorrow. If 
their performance has its roots in the 
pioneer spirit which is their heritage, they 
will, by wise and full development of the 
resources available in each individual 
child, conquer the frontiers still existing 
in the childhood of this country. 


TEACHING SITUATIONS IN MISSOURI 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following study made by the State Department of Education has significance 
not only for the teacher training institu tions but also for each high school teacher. 


HE PROBLEM which is being pre- 

sented is one which concerns every 

institution in the state that devotes 
any time to the training of teachers, as 
well as institutions and departments which 
administer secondary education in this 
state. 

The number of teaching situations in 
Missouri high schools is really quite ap- 
palling. On first thought it would seem 
a simple process to determine. the differ- 
ent combinations; and that it would seem 
also that the total number of combinations 
would not be great. Therefore, it comes 
as somewhat of a surprise to find that 
in 1928-29 there were 873 distinct teach- 
ing combinations in the first and second 
elass high schools, in 1929-30 there were 
760, and in 1930-31 there are 823. 

Without going into the matter it is 
hard to imagine the conglomeration of 
combinations represented. These com- 
binations shift from year to year, making 
the curricula in our high schools most 
unstable. For example, in a small high 
school in 1929-30, High School Geography 
is taught. At the end of the year, the 
teacher who teaches this subject does not 
return, and a teacher is employed who 
cannot teach the subject. Biology is sub- 


stituted and the process is repeated at the 
end of the next year. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the changes from year 
to year in the curricula of the small high 
schools. It would be found that most of 
them change every year without any plan. 
They change with changes in superin- 
tendents, boards of education and teach- 
ers. Little stability can be expected in 
high school education when such condi- 
tions exist. No one will seriously recom- 
mend that curricula remain unchanged 
over a number of years, but change should 
come as a result of community needs and 
not as a result of mere chance. 

The number of teachers in high school 
who are teaching in only one field is far 
too low. A big percentage of those teach- 
ing in only one field is to be found, of 
course, in the cities. 

A summary has been made of what 
teachers with English majors in three- 
teacher high schools are teaching. The 
same is true of teachers with Social 
Science majors in three-teacher high 
schools, those with Social major in five- 
teacher high schools, and those with 
Mathematics majors in seven-teacher high 
schools. From the following tables, the 
results may be seen: 
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WHAT TEACHERS IN THREE-TEACHER, 
FIVE-TEACHER, AND SEVEN-TEACHER 
HIGH SCHOOLS TEACH BESIDE THE 
SUBJECTS IN WHICH THEY 
MAJORED. 


Teachers with English major in three-teacher 
high schools (169 teachers involved) 


Spread 29 


English & SS 71 Eng. 
Eng. & P. E. Eng. 
Eng. & Mat. Eng. SS, & Art 
Eng. & Mu. Eng. SS & Ag. 
Eng. & Latin Eng. SS & Latin 
Eng. & Sc. Eng. SS & Mu. 
Eng. Cc. 8. Eng. Lat & SS 
Eng. H. E. Eng. Math. & Ag. 
Eng. & Speech Eng. C. S. & P. E. 
Eng. & Mod. Lang. 2 Eng. Lat. & H. E. 
Eng. Math. & Sci. Eng. SS & Art 

Eng. SS & Mod. Lan. 1 Eng. Sc. Lat., CS. 
Eng. Math. & Latin 2 Eng. Math. HE, SS 
Eng. SS & CS Eng. Mat. CS & Mu. 
Eng. SS, & P. E. 


Teachers with social science major in five- 
teacher high schools (63 teachers involved) 


Spread 21 


SS & Eng. 12 SS & Mod. Lang. 
SS & Mat. SS, Eng. Ag. 

SS & Sc. SS, Eng. C. S. 
SS & P. E. SS, HE, & C. S. 
SS & Ag. SS, HE & Lat. 
SS & H. E. Eng. & Sc. 

SS & C. S. SS, Math. & P. E. 
SS & Latin SS, Eng. & Lat. 
SS & Art SS, Eng. & Mu. 
SS & Mu. SS, Se. & Ag. 

SS & TT . 


SS & Sci 
SS, & HE 
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Teachers with Social Science major in three- 
teacher H. S. (180 teachers involved) 


Spread 36 


SS only 15 SS Eng. & Ag. 
SS & Math 14 SS Eng. & Lat. 
SS & Latin SS, C. S. & Speech 
SS & P. E. SS, P. E. & H. E. 
SS & Ag. SS Eng. & Mu. 
SS & Eng. SS Math. & Ag. 
SS & Se. SS, Se. & C. S. 
SS & C. S. SS, 
SS & H. E. 
SS & Speech 
SS Math. & Sc. 
SS Se. & Ag. 
SS Eng. & Sc. 
SS, Math. & C. 
ss, Se. Math. & Ag. 
SS Eng. Se. & Art 
& Ag. SS Math. Ag. & PE 
ss’ Eng. & Math. SS Ag. Se. & C. S. 


Teachers with Mathematics major in seven- 
teacher high schools (20 teachers involved) 
Spread 9 

2 Math. & Sc. 

1 Math. SS & Eng. 


See DR eee DO Dee CODD Dee Oo 


Math. only 
Math. Se. & Mu. 
Math. & SS 4 Math. & Eng. 
Math. & Latin 4 Math & TT 
Math. Sc. &C.S. 1 


A teacher should teach the major part 
of her time in the field in which she has 
a major in college preparation. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that a teacher would 
do her best work in that field. It is, of 
course, necessary in small high schools 
for a teacher to work in more than one 
field, but her program should be built 
around her major subject. By examining 
the high school records of the state, one 
is surprised at the number of teachers who 
have majored in a particular field, and are 
not teaching even one class in that field. 
In addition to this group, there are several 
hundred teachers working in the high 
schools of Missouri who have a major in 
some subject, and who are teaching only 
one class in that field. The remaining four 
or five classes are taught entirely outside 
the field of major preparation. Practically 
all of these cases could be eliminated by 
a careful selection of teachers and by a 
careful assignment of work after the 
teachers have been selected. It is hoped 
that school officials will attack this prob- 
lem seriously, 

By an examination of the records it was 
found that 294 teachers were teaching in 
fields entirely outside the field in which 
they had majored. No attempt will be 
made here to give the entire list of these 
teachers but representative illustrations 
will be given to point out how ridiculous 
the situation is. 

Teacher 


No. 


Major 
Agriculture 
Agriculture 


Science 


Subjects Teaching 
Science, History, English 
English, Mathematics, 

Geography 
Methematien. Bookkeeping 


Social Science’ English, Bookkeeping 


English 


History 
History 


English 
Science 
History 
Latin 

Science 


History, Agriculture & 
Hygiene 

Mathematics, Agriculture 

Biology, Agriculture, 
Physics 

Physical Education 

American Problems 

Mathematics, Agriculture 

Mathematics 

English, Music, Mathe- 
matics 


Social Science Mathematics, Agriculture, 


Agriculture 
Agriculture 


English 


Science 


Commerce 
_, Geography, General Sci- 
ence, Social Science 
General Science. Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Man- 
ual Training 
Mathematics. Social Sci- 
ence, Latin 
Mathematics, Agriculture, 
English 











18 Social Science Science, Agriculture 


i9 French English 

20 Industrial Social Science 
Subjects 

21 English Spanish, French 


22 Social Science 

Physics, Gen. Science 
23 ~=sC~Political Physical Education 
Science 


24 Social Science Biology, General Science, 


Mathematics 

25 English Social Science, Physiol. 
ogy, Agriculture, Physi- 
cal Education 

26 History Mathematics, Agriculture 


English, Mathematics, 


27 Commerce 
High School Geography 


28 Home English 
Economics 
29 Mathematics English, Social Studies 
30 English Mathematics, Science 
31 Home English, Mathematics, 
Economics General Science, Socia) 
Science 
32 English Mathematics 
33 Agriculture Physics, Chemistry 
84 SocialStudies Agriculture 
35 Social Studies Agriculture, Science, 
Commerce 


Social Science, Science 


36 Agriculture 
Physics, Mathematics 


37 Agriculture 


38 Social Studies Mathematics 
39 English French 
40 Physical Social Studies, Commerce, 
Education Agriculture 
41 Physical Social Studies, English 
Education 
42 Agriculture Mathematics, Physiology, 
Commerce 
43 English Mathematics, Agriculture, 
2 Latin 
44 Mathematics Manual Arts 
45 Social Studies Mathematics 
46 Agriculture Mathematics, Science, 
Physiology 


Social Studies, Commerce, 

Physical Education 
Industrial Subjects 
Spanish 


47 Agriculture 


48 Mathematics 
49 History 
50 Science Mathematics, Spanish 


51 Spanish English, Biology 

The facts presented herewith represent 
an unhealthy condition in Missouri High 
Schools. So long as this condition exists, 
there can be little continuity of program. 
No school system ean carry on a commu- 
nity program with such vacillating policy. 
Teachers cannot be adequately trained 
for high school teaching so long as there 
are more than 800 teaching combinations 
each year, and so long as there is such a 
high percentage of change in the teaching 
combinations each year. On the other 
hand, schools will not be able to get ade- 
quately trained teachers so long as pros- 
peetive teachers select their majors and 
minors not on the basis of the jobs to be 
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liiled, but on the basis of the popularit, 
of the major professor or some other 
eriteria equally as fleeting. 

This problem of teaching combinations 
cannot be separated from the problem 
of training teachers. Information has 
been gathered regarding what prospective 
teachers are studying in teacher training 
institutions in the state. The statistics 
cover a period of approximately three 
years for each school represented. The 
totals may not be entirely accurate in 
every Case since it was necessary for the 
material to be compiled by several indi- 
viduals. However, the percentages are 
fairly accurate. The percentage of teach- 
ers being trained in different subjects is 
significant. 

The summary follows: 

Number of 





Graduates 

Graduates from Considered 
N. E. Mo. §S. T. C. Kirksville 537 
S. E. Mo. S. T. C. Cape Girardeau 431 
N. W. Mo. §S. T. C. Maryville 446 
Central Mo. S. T. C. Warrensburg 319 
S. W. Mo. S. T. C. Springfield 294 
Missouri Valley College Marshall 85 
Central College Fayette 114 
Westminster College Fulton 39 
Washington University St. Louis 172 
Total 2937 


Percent of 


Majors Number Total Graduates 
English 676 23 plus 
Social Science 624 21 plus 
Science 262 9 minus 
Commerce 200 7 minus 
Mathematics 191 6 plus 
Art 156 F plus 
Health and P. E. 134 5 minus 
Home Economics 124 4 plus 
Music 121 4 plus 
Agriculture 101 3 plus 
Modern Language 86 38 minus 
Latin 63 2 plus 
Education 61 2 plus 
Primary 60 2 plus 
Speech 22 .07 
Kindergarten 3 01 
Philosophy 2 .007 
Manual Training 1 .003 
Minors (3194) 

Social Science 880 

English 687 

Science 368 

Mathematics 256 

Modern Language 254 

Health and P. E. 185 

Art 134 

Agriculture 92 

Latin 71 

Home Economics 63 

Education 57 

Speech 49 
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Commerce 49 


Music 39 
Psychology 8 
Philosophy 1 
Religion 1 


The number of teachers being trained 
in different fields assumes still greater 
significance when the number of first class 
high schools offering different subjects is 
given. In the tabulation which will follow 
American History, Mathematics and Eng- 
lish are not listed since all first class high 
schools are required to give these sub- 
jects. The cities of St. Louis and Kansas 
City are nét considered. The number fol- 
lows: 


NUMBER OF FIRST CLASS HIGH SCHOOLS 
OFFERING DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


Citizenship 614 
Early European History 96 
American Problems 545 
Economics s 
Missouri History 31 
Shorthand 162 
Commercial Geography 73 
Commercial Arithmetic 59 
Gen. Business Practice 20 
Physical Education 185 
Physical Geography 26 
Zoology 4 
Physics 274 
General Agriculture 495 
Gen. Home Economics 210 
Music 278 
Latin : 261 
German 3 
Teacher-Training 114 





Speech 104 
Psychology 16 
World History 538 
Later European History 107 
Sociology 73 
High School Geography 303 
Typewriting 237 
Bookkeeping 290 
Commercial Law 80 
Commercial English 21 
Salesmanship 5 
General Science 552 
Botany 6 
Chemistry 89 
Physiology 414 
Voc. Agricuiture 127 
Voc. Home Economics 74 
Art 57 
Spanish 49 
French 62 
Industrial Studies 79 
Biology 139 
American Government 29 


It is evident frum the material pre- 
sented that the problem presents at least 
three phases, namely, (1) the building of 
high school curricula, (2) the division 
of these curricula into teaching jobs, and 
(3) the training of teachers to fill these 
jobs. Therefore, the solution of the prob- 
lem presented by the present conglomera- 
tion of teaching combinations in Missouri 
High Schools can come about only as a 
result of complete cooperation between 
the local administrative units, the Teach- 
er Training institutions and the State De- 
partment of Education. 





EDUCATION AND THE DRY LAW—tThe dry cause needs most of all a 
militant leadership in the use of its old weapon, EDUCATION. To be sure, this 
weapon needs to be modernized but in it lies the only hope of victory. We 
need more than anything else to stress the evils of alcohol, whether it is 
peddled by a bootlegger or sold under government seal. Those who hold and 
are to hold the right to vote must be thoroughly convinced that beverage 
alcohol is a serious individual and social evil which can be dealt with only 
by the most drastic methods. If voters come to believe that it is merely a 
matter of taste whether one drinks or not, if they are led to think that it is 
safe to society to turn this monster loose, our battle is lost. It is utter folly 
to expect to dry up ‘‘dripping wet’’ states merely by the force of law, as it 
is utter folly to expect tolerable conditions in any community where a very 
large minority actually disbelieve in the purpose of the law as they see that 


purpose.—By H. T. Manuel in THE INDIANA TEACHER. 
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MEETING OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


S INDIVIDUALS and as a state we have, for several years, been thinking 
and talking in terms of Bigger and Better—Better Cars—Better Roads— 
Better Babies—Better everything. 

It is not necessary that the state endeavor to train ‘‘bigger’’ teachers, but 
there is an abundance of evidence that the state should be vitally concerned about 
the training of Better teachers. 

If those of us who are engaged in teaching will resolve anew to be True to 
ourselves—To the State—To the Children in our charge, the responsibility of 
the state for training teachers will be made much easier. 

We are concerned first of all in securing a ‘‘job.’’ We should be concerned 
first of all in securing a ‘‘job’’ for which we are qualified. Boards of educa- 
tion will in the future be even more insistent than they have in the past on 
securing persons who are trained for the specific position to be filled. The 
state in the future will concern itself more than it has in the past, in the 
matter of training for a position rather than training for some position. 

Parents are sincerely interested in the well being and success of their chil- 
dren. We as teachers are also interested in their well being and success, 
but many of us inflict daily, wrong attitudes, wrong habits, wrong ideas, 
wrong ideals and imperfected skills upon the boys and girls in our classes. 

A critic teacher would no doubt declare that injuries are constantly being 
inflicted upon the minds, which are plastic to receive and marvelous to re- 
tain. These injuries are being imposed by those of us who may know subject 
matter and not know how to teach. If we could visualize the scars which our 
mistakes leave upon the minds of the boys and girls whom we teach, as we can 
visualize the scars inflicted upon the faces of the savage chiefs, would we not 
become even more deeply concerned than we are now? 

When we check—‘‘double check,’’ it is obvious that the quality of education 
a child receives is conditioned chiefly, by the training and ability of his teacher. 
We as teachers cannot disclaim that we are the chief agents for transmitting the 
social heritage of the race. In our endeavor to educate the children in our 
charge we must: organize the knowledge available, use skill in presenting this 
knowledge and be resourceful—This in part is knowing ‘‘How to Teach.’’ 

Ralph Connor said of the teacher—‘‘In the hollow of her hand she holds the 
destiny of an entire nation.’’ Teachers, if this be true we certainly have a 
load of responsibility. If it is true, as McKenney has said, that 85% of the 
value of a school lies in the teacher, we must realize the great task which is 
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ours—the teaching and training of youth. Leibnitz, the philosopher said—‘‘ Give 
us (control of) education and we will change the character of Europe in less 


We are asserting some sort of leadership and influence in our several com- 


munities. 
determine the value of our service. 


We should often take inventory of this influence and leadership to 
We must train boys and girls (men and 


women) to have vision and a ‘‘set’’ of mind to render service. 
The task of the teacher is to train youth into desirable citizenship. We 


must possess sympathy, knowledge, good breeding and be sincere. 


These 


qualities supplemented with a knowledge of ‘‘How to Teach’’ insure reason- 


able success in accomplishing our task. 


PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY 
MEETINGS 


EACHERS ARE often asked to pre- 

sent a school program for a Parent- 

Teacher Association meeting, a com- 
munity meeting, or perhaps a_ benefit 
program. Usually, the preparation of a 
program requires a large amount of work 
and takes a great deal of time during and 
after school hours. A program need not 
mean a great amount of extra work on 
the part of the teacher and pupil, for 
many worthwhile programs may be work- 
ed out as projects. Material used in class 
work, carefully organized and presented, 
is of interest to patrons. For miscellane- 
ous programs, material selected from that 
used in the daily work is usable. All 
series of music readers contain lovely 
songs which may be used as solo or group 
numbers. Dances, games and plays are 
valuable additions to many programs. 

A fourth grade group last year worked 
out a Robin Hood Project. The vroject 
included a play in which the children 
wrote the dialogue, planned stage setting 
and costumes, selected their cast, directed 
and produced the play for a school pro- 


gram. 


The following suggestions are given 
concerning any performance: 

1. A program should be about one hour 
long. 

2. Have the program well organized so 
there will be no long and unnecessary 
pauses between numbers. 

3. Simplicity in stage setting and cos- 
tumes is to be desired. 

4. Begin promptly. 

Examples of Desirable Program Ma- 
terial— 

Patriotic 

1. Dramatization of various patriotic 
songs, such as Yankee Doodle, Star 
Spangled Banner. 

2. Group singing of patriotic songs. 

3. Patriotic marches played by a rhythm 
band. 

4. Original drills based on songs or 
marches (piano or victrola). 

5. Dramatization of incidents in the 
lives of Lincoln or Washington (See State 
Courses of Study for Elementary Schools, 
page 352). 

6. Stories of National Ballads told by 
members of the class. 

7. Patriotic pageants. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND AP- 
PROVAL OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


ANY RURAL TEACHERS are striv- 
ing to bring their schools up to 
the standards necessary to receive 

state classification as a first or second 
class school. The requirements for classi- 
fication are given in the State Courses of 
Study for Elementary Schools, yet teach- 
ers or even county superintendents are 
sometimes puzzled as to the interpretation 
of these requirements. For this reason, 


a brief interpretation of requirements is 
printed in School and Community. Every 
teacher in the state may thus have the 
necessary information at his command. 


Suggestions, Definition and Delimitation 
of Requirements 

The objective of approved rural schools 

is to provide for rural boys and girls the 

best possible school opportunities through 

better buildings, better equipment, better 
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teaching and definite community coopera- 
tion. The requirements should be honestly 
and carefully maintained if they serve 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
Any effort to evade meeting requirements 
results only in cheating the pupils of the 
district. The greatest reward for meeting 
these standard requirements comes from 
the knowledge on the part of patrons of 
the school that they have provided ade- 
quate school facilities for the children of 
their district. 


When a teacher believes his rural school 
(any elementary school under a board of 
three directors or one room school in a 
consolidated district) has met the require- 
ments as set up by the State Department 
of Education, he will request its inspec- 
tion through his county superintendent 
by the district rural school supervisor (or 
high school supervisor if in consolidated 
district). If upon inspection the school 
is found to meet the requirements, a Cer- 
tificate of Approval, signed by the State 
Superintendent of Schools, Rural Super- 
visor and County Superintendent will be 
presented to the school. This certificate 


lasts for a period of four years, provided, 


the school maintains its ranking during 
that time and makes added improvements 
each year. If at any time the county 
superintendent finds the school is not 
maintaining the standard, the board (or 
teacher) may be given a reasonable period 
for providing the deficiency. If at the end 
of that period the items lacking have not 
been supplied, the certificate should be 
removed from the school and returned to 
the office of the State Superintendent of 
Schools. Biennial inspection by rural 
supervisors is encouraged as a means of 
stimulating approved schools to maintain 
their standards. 


Rural schools are classified as first or 
second class. Schools which do not meet 
the standards are unclassified. All items 
preceded by the letter A* are required 
for first and second class schools. All 
items preceded by A are required for first 
class schools; any 5 preceded by A are 
necessary for a second class school. 


Any 20 items preceded by the letter 
b are required for a first class school, any 
18 for a second class school. 


The Teacher 
First Class School 


Graduate of four year high school. 

30 hours college credit. 

74 hours in professional subjects. 
Second Class School 

Graduate of four year high school. 

First grade eertificate or its equiv- 

alent. 

3. 74 hours in professional subjects. 

The 30 hours college work should in- 
clude the 74 hours in professional sub- 
jects. 

Any course listed as ‘‘Education’’ by 
teachers colleges in the state may be 
counted toward the 74 hours in education. 

The equivalent of a first grade certif- 
icate is a 30-hour college certificate or 
better. A graduate of a teacher-training 
high school who has ten hours of college 
work may teach in a second class schocl. 

It is strongly recommended that the 
74 hours in education include Rural 
School Management and a course in Pri- 
mary or General Methods. 

The teacher should have a transcript 
of her college courses at the school at the 
time of mspection by the supervisor; or 
have them filed in the office of the county 
superintendent. 

A* Instruction shows good preparation 
and presentation. Discipline kind but 
firm, Good preparation and presen- 
tation will presuppose a lesson plan, 
a knowledge of the subject matter 
taught and a consideration of prin- 
ciples of educational psychology in 
the manner of presentation. 

Is regular attendant at teachers’ 
meetings. Teachers should attend 
Fall Plan Meeting and Demonstra- 
tion meeting (or any county meet- 
ings held in place of demonstration 
meetings) also either the district or 
state meeting. 

Is member of State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Self explanatory. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL 


At least eight months term of school. 
Hold at least four community meet- 
ings during the year. 

The purpose of community meet- 
ings is to bring the home and school 
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Section 11357. 


into closer unity. A school commu- 
nity meeting may be defined as any 
meeting educational in purpose given 
in the school to which the commu- 
nity is invited and in which teacher, 
pupils and patrons participate. Par- 
ent-teacher associations or commu- 
nity organizations are near-essential 
in meeting this requirement. 
Supervised boys’ and girls’ club work. 
(Literary, music, health, art, agri- 
culture, ete.) 

Any organization, educational in 
nature in which pupils have an op- 
portunity to develop initiative and 
leadership and to receive training 
in parliamentary drill, organization, 
making of constitution, election of 
officers, ete., may be given credit. 
Definite program for establishing 
health habits. 

A definitely outlined program as 
morning inspection, The Health Cru- 
sade, Pupils’ Health Club, ete., ear- 
ried throughout the year is necessary 
to meet this requirement. 

State quarterly and final examina- 
tions used. 

The questions for A and B Classes 
sent from the State Department of 
Edueation each quarter and at the 
end of the year should be used regu- 
larly and systematically according to 
plans suggested by the Department. 


State Courses of Study followed. 

This requirement necessitates the 
following of the alternation scheme 
and use of daily program outlined 
in Courses of Study as well as the fol- 
lowing of subject matter outlined in 
each course. 


School board attends school board 
convention. 

State of Missonri Re- 
vised School Laws, 1929 ‘‘Tt shall be 
the duty of every president of a 
school board and of every clerk of a 
school district in the several counties 
to attend the meeting of school of- 
ficers called by the county superin- 
tendent of publie schools for the pur- 
pose of considering and discussing 
anestions pertaining to school admin- 
istration.’’ If either the clerk or the 
president is unable to attend an alter- 
nate may serve in his place. 
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Records complete and neatly kept. 
These records should be in the 
schoolroom and should include the 
daily attendance register, a class rec- 
ord book, a permanent record of final 
grades, a plan book with a daily or 
weekly outline for teaching classes. 
Attendance regular and prompt. 
The attendance should be regular 
with no avoidable absences and none 
or very few tardies. 
Daily program posted and number of 
recitations not to exceed nineteen. 
Opening exercises, recess and noon 
periods are not counted in the nine- 
teen recitations. 


SCHOOL ROOM EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLIES 


A* Library adequate to carry out State 


Courses of Study. 
First Class School 

200 cloth-bound volumes 

50 agriculture bulletins 

1 set standard reference books 

Second Class School 

150 cloth-bound volumes 

50 agriculture bulletins 

1 set standard reference books 

The cloth-bound volumes should 
furnish material for all grades. At 
least 20 per cent of books should be 
for first and second grades and 20 
per cent for third and fourth grades. 
These books should be carefully 
selected from those listed in State 
Courses of Study and from Pupils’ 
Reading Circle list. They should pro- 
vide material for carrying out every 
phase of the Courses of Study, and 
should cover the following fields: 

Literature and Fiction 

History, Biography, Civies 

Geography and Travel 

Nature Study and Science 

Useful or Applied Arts 

Fine Arts 

Other things being equal, a num- 
ber of books on various subjects are 
to be preferred to sets of books. For 
example several different books of 
history are preferred to a set of his- 
tories, or eight different books of 
nature studv are preferred to eight 
eopies of the same book. Books 
whose subject matter changes should 
be kept up to date. 
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Volumes should be kept in good 
condition; torn and worn out books 
should be mended or replaced with 
new ones. 

A set of standard reference work is 

chosen by the following criteria: 

1. Inelusive as to subject matter— 
adequate material for all subjects 
in the elementary school. 

. Accessible arrangement—material 

easily found. 

Nationally recognized as a stand- 
ard reference for elementary 
schools. 

4. Authentic. 

The sets of reference work meeting 
these requirements are: The World 
Book and Compton’s Pictured En- 
eyclopedia. 

In a two room school, one set of 
standard reference books and 50 ag- 
riculture bulletins will suffice, but it 
will be necessary for each room to 
have 200 cloth bound volumes suit- 
able for carrying out the State 
Courses of Study. 

It is recommended that each library 
contain at least two sets of supple- 
mentary readers for the first four 
grades. 

Books used as texts are not to be 
counted in the 200 or 150 volumes. 
Library classified according to Dewey 
Decimal System. 

Use School Library Record Book 
especially prepared for Missouri 
schools. This may be purchased from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Library law complied with each year. 

School boards to set aside funds 
to purchase books. 

‘‘For the purpose of purchasing 
school libraries, supplementary and 
reference books, district boards of di- 
rectors shall set aside, out of the levy 
made for incidental purposes, not less 
than five nor more than twenty cents 
per pupil enumerated in the district 
each year, which shall be spent under 
the direction of the board in pur- 
chasing books for the list selected: 
Provided, that books other than those 
selected may be purchased after one 
hundred volumes have been pur- 


chased from the selected list of li- 
brary books.’’ (R. 8S. 1929, See. 7190.) 
Properly placed desks suitable for 
children of all ages. 

Good order and good school work 
cannot be secured when children can- 
not sit still in comfort. Round shoul- 
ders, spinal curvature, and other 
physical ailments may be traced to 
improper seating. 

Single, adjustable desks are prefer- 
able. They should be clean and free 
from cuts and stains. 

Desks should be arranged with 
desks of one size in a row from front 
to back of room, preferably with the 
lower desks next to the windows. 

If adjustable desks are used they 
should be of suitable size and prop- 
erly adjusted to the pupils who oc- 
ecupy them. 

If stationary desks are used, at 
least three sizes, suitable to the chil- 
dren, should be used. In no ease 
should a pupil sit where his feet do 
not touch the floor. 

Desks should not be placed too far 
apart so that the pupil must stoop 
over as he writes on desk. 

When stationary desks are used, 
it is advantageous to have the desks 
fastened to strips. Three desks in a 
group is a satisfactory arrangement. 
Slate blackboard or good quality 
composition. 

Slate blackboard is best and cheap- 
est in the long run though good com- 
position may be accepted. The black- 
board should be of sufficient width 
and so placed as to be accessible for 
all children in school. 

Blackboards should not be placed 
between windows. 


Complete up-to-date set of mans in- 
cluding the continents, United States 
and Missouri. 

Maps should be placed where they 
are accessible to both pupils and 
teacher. Maps should be kept up-to- 
date. 

At least 3 approved framed pictures 
not smaller than 18 in. by 24 in. 

These should be selected from list 
in Courses of Study p. 12. Not more 
than one portrait will be accepted. 
Pictures should -be properly hung. 
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. Hang the pictures low so that the 

children can see them readily. 

Place the picture on the wail so 
as to receive adequate light. 

3. If the picture is placed above the 
blackboard some wall surface be- 
tween te two will set the picture 
off, unless such placing results in 
picture being too high. 

4. If picture moulding is used let 
the picture hang from this by 
parallel wires. 

». If the moulding is not used both 
nail and wires may be hidden back 
of the picture. 

6. Let the picture hang flat so as 
be a part of the room without 
appearing to be hung or sus- 
pended from anything. 

7. Adapt picture to available space 
for it—horizontal pictures in hori- 
zontal wall spaces, vertical ones 

in vertical wall spaces. 

A musical instrument, preferably a 

talking machine. 

Musical instrument must be in 
good condition. 

Set of records recommended by 

Courses of Study in Music Apprecia- 

tion for the year. Courses of Study 

for Elementary Schools, 1929 (pp. 

268-269). 

The set of records should conform 
to the list recommended for the years 
in which the inspection occurs. 

Set of pictures recommended by 

Course of Study in Art. Courses of 

Study for Elementary Schools, 1929 

(pp. 151-152). 

Set of pictures should conform to 
the list recommended for the year 
in which the inspection occurs. 
Good globe. 

Globe should be usable, in good 
condition, at least 8 inches in diam- 
eter. 

Closed bookcase. 

The bookease should contain ade- 
quate shelf space for all library 
books and should be so constructed 
that books may be kept in good con- 
dition and free from dust. 

Modern unabridged dictionary with 

stand or shelf and a secondarv dic- 

tionary, or four secondary diction- 
aries. 

This requirement is self-explana- 
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tory. Four secondary distionaries are 
preferred to a large dictionary. 
United States Flag of good quality 
and properly mounted. 

The flag should be of good quality 
material, fast colors, not less than 
24 in. by 36 in. mounted on floor 
stand or displayed from an outdoor 
flagstaff. (See p. 23, Department Bul- 
letin Accessories, Art and Hand- 
work.) 

Proper facilities for washing hands 
and face. 


Materials should inelude liquid 
soap, individual towels and water 
(warmed in cold weather). Wash 


pans should not be used unless in- 
dividual pans are provided. Whcre 
running water is not provided use 
a method of pouring water over 
hands. See 1929 Courses of Study 
for Elementary Schools, p. 221. 
Teacher’s desk and chair suited to 
use. 

The chair should be comfortable 
and in good condition; the desk 
should include compartments suitable 
for taking care of necessary records 
of the school. 

Primary reading chart and cards. 

If a commercial chart is used it 
should be up-to-date, in good condi- 
tion and based on the reader used. If 
a commercial chart is not used there 
should be a rubber stamp printing 
set in good condition, containing all 
letters of the alphabet, and sufficient 
tag board to make needed charts and 
eards. There should be evidence that 
the teacher has made and has used 
these teacher-made charts in her pre- 
primer work in reading. 

Eye test chart. 

Either the Snellen Eye-test Chart 
or the chart sold by E. M. Carter, 
Secretary, Missouri State Teachers 
Association, will be accepted. 

Free text books. 

Credit should not be given for this 
item until free text book money has 
actually been spent in the purchase 
of free text books. 

Thermometer. 

Thermometer 


should be placed 


where average temperature of room 
is best registered. There should be 
evidence that the thermometer is used 
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ture of the schoolroom. 
BUILDING . 
Standard heating and ventilating. 

The schoolroom should be properly 
heated during school hours not in 
excess of 68 degrees F. The heating 
plant should consist of a basement 
furnace with provision for ventila- 
tion through the furnace itself or 
through windows which ean be low- 
ered from the top or through window 
boards; or a jacketed system which 
is accompanied by a complete venti- 
lating system consisting of an inlet 
for fresh air and an outlet for foul 
air. The Arbogast, Smith and Water- 
bury systems meet this requirement. 
‘Home made’’ systems should be dis- 
eouraged for the reason that they 
are not scientifically constructed and 
do not prove efficient. Care should 
be taken that the ventilating system 
is always in good repair and in use. 
Schoolroom with light from left or 
left and rear; window space 20% of 
floor area. Good window shades 
where needed. 

No school can be approved as fir8t 
elass which has windows in the front 
of the room or has cross lighting. 
Windows in the front or right side of 
room should be closed permanently. 
Painted windows are not accepted. 

If enough light cannot be provided 
by windows on the left, windows may 
be placed in the rear. This arrange- 
ment is objectionable, however, in 
that the teacher must face the tight 
a great deal of the time. 

Windows at the left should be set 
with the least possible space between 
them. The window farthest front 
should be at least 6 feet from the 
front wall. 

When ‘‘breeze windows’’ are de- 
sired on the opposite side of the 
room, they should be placed high and 
screened from light with wooden or 
wall board panels. 

Windows on east, south or west 
side of room should be provided with 
translucent shades arranged so that 
the admission of light can be readily 
controlled. The shades should be ad- 
justable, or each window should be 
provided with two shades, one at the 


as a guide in regulating the tempera- 
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bottom and the other in the middle. 
Such colors as light tan, cream, light 
buff, ete., are best. 

Outside of building wall painted; in- 
side walls and ceiling tinted accord- 
ing to approved plan of interior 
decoration. 

Walls a soft light tan or buff, ceil- 
ing a lighter tint or cream woodwork 
to harmonize (preferably tan or light 
brown). 

Floor tight, smooth, clean and well 
oiled. 

Floors should be kept in good con- 
dition without open cracks, splinters, 
loose boards or projections. They 
should be scrubbed and oiled twice a 
year or as often as needed. 
Schoolroom neat and attractive (See 
1929 Courses of Study, p. 14). 
School buiiding solidly constructed 
and in good repair. 

Blue prints for new buildings may 
be obtained from the office of State 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


SCHOOL YARDS AND OUTBUILDINGS 
A* Clean sanitary toilets, properly lo- 





cated, painted and free from obscene 
marks. 

A sanitary outdoor pit privy con- 
sists of a privy house built over a 
pit in such manner as to exclude all 
flies from access to the excreta and 
so as to divert rain and surface water 
away from the pit. The essential re- 
quirements are a fly-tight seat box 
or riser, close fitting seat covers and 
the banking up of the excavated earth 
around the house. 

A pit privy shall be located at a 
distance of not less than 50 to 100 
feet from a well, spring or cistern 
and so placed that the surface and 
underground drainage will be away 
from the well, spring or cistern. 

A pit privy shall never be placed 
where a limestone ledge, slate or other 
formation with eracks or crevices lie 
closer than 10 feet below the ground 
surface. 

On low marshy ground subiect to 
flooding at periods, the earth pit shall 
be replaced by a concrete vault with 
sides extending above high water 
level. 

A vent pipe, sereened with 16 inch 
screen wire, shall be made of metal. 
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not less than 3 inches in diameter, 
and extend from a hole in the seat 
up at least 12 inches above the high- 
est point of the roof. (See Missouri 


clean place, preferably on hooks in a 
closed case. If a fountain is used 
the container should be kept clean 
and the bubbler frequently sterilized. 


Public Health Manual of School San: A Playground of at least 14 acre of un- 
tation.) obstructed ground suitable for play 
An indoor toilet should be provided and provided with standard equip- 
with a safe means of disposal of ment for rural schools. 
waste. Standard equipment consists of 
Well on school ground. volley ball and net, two playground 
Good location: Wells, cisterns and balls and four bats. The Sport Ball 
springs shall be located as far as pos- or Weaver Health Ball may be sub- 
sible from sources of gross pollution, stituted for the volley ball. 
such as privies, sewers, cesspools, ete. i tivel d = 
Surface slopes shall be such that nat- ; CAGE SOV See peoeay 
ural or artificial drainage is estab- a aoe play not _ than 30 ral 
lished away from the water supply in ag y on grounds, or in building 
all directions. The location shall be in bad weather. 
above the elevation at which surface b. Clean playground, well drained, grass 


flooding may occur. (For proper con- 
struction see Missouri Publie Health 
Manual Part IV, School Sanitation.) 
Safe analysis: If the well is prop- 
erly constructed the State Board of 
Health will make an analysis of the 
water free of charge. 
Individual drinking cups or fountain. 
Individual drinking cups should be 
frequently sterilized and kept in a 


cut spring and fall. 

The playground should be free of 
stumps, rocks, stubble or other ob- 
structions which might injure chil- 
dren while playing. If the school 
ground has a tendency to be muddy 
an ‘‘all weather’’ space for play 
should be provided by the use of 
gravel, sand or other adequate ma- 
terial. 


A Daily Prayer 


The following verses were found by Dr. R. C. Haynes county physician for Saline 
County written on the blackboard in a negro school where it was being used as a 
daily prayer. We are indebted to W. M. Robertson, Superintendent of Schools at 
Gilliam, Missouri, for sending the verses to the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY.—Ed. 


ORD MAY I live to help the man who tries to keep me down, 
May I greet him with a smile who greets me with a frown; 
And may I be too big to see the things that others do to me, 
And may I never hold a grudge, nor hunt up scattered strife; 
May I never seek to judge the faults found in another’s life, 
And always be too big to see the things that others do to me. 


Lord may I ever use good sense, and always take the stand; 
To me nothing is offense as there’s no perfect man, 
And may I always be too big to see the things that others do to me. 


u! Be ‘ine, sa’ 
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PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS 
at El Dorado Springs. 


N THE SPRING of 1929 El Dorado 

Springs schools consolidated by annex- 

ing additional territory which qualified 
the district for the special consolidated 
state aid. The district votes one dollar 
on the one hundred dollar valuation, guar- 
anteeing them fifty dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance. This amount 
has enabled the Board of Education to 
greatly improve educational facilities. 
Salaries have been increased, and Home 
Economies and Commercial Departments 
have enlarged the curriculum. An addi- 
tional twenty cent tax was voted during 
the last two years which was used for the 
interior finish of the building which was 
erected in 1919, but which was used for 
ten years without plastering. 

The total enrollment of the El Dorado 
Springs schools is 520. The high school 
enrollment is 180. 

School organizations and activities pro- 
mote the school spirit. The Athletie As- 
sociation has a one hundred per cent mem- 
bership. This seems very unusual for 
voluntary support of athletics in high 
schools. 

Another organization which is proving 
very helpful to the school is the Future 
Farmers of America, made up of the voea- 
tional agriculture boys who really accom- 
plish something. This organization has 
done much for the improvement of the 
community. In addition to the individual 
projects the club has various group pro- 
jects: (1) Tuberculosis eradication in the 
livestock of Cedar County; (2) Cooperat- 
ing with the State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment in caring for the birds during the 
winter; (3) Promoting farm meetings in 
the rural school districts. Other organi- 
zations, in which the student body mani- 
fests an interest. are the Teachers’ Train- 
ing club, and Ye Olde Englishe Clube. 
These clubs motivate better plans of serv- 
ice. 

This school takes pride in having the 
largest visual educational program in the 
state of Missouri. Its connection with 
numerous national visual education or- 
ganizations such as, Missouri and Kansas 
Universities, and the motion picture di- 


visions of the government at Washington, 
D. C., assures an unlimited supply of new 
and varied programs. This feature is not 
merely a local service. The visual educa- 
tion pictures are shown throughout the 
county. In fifty-one meetings, 3200 farm- 
ers were able to profit by these illustra- 
tions last year. Mr. J. C. Webb, vocation- 
al agriculture teacher, is sponsor of this 
work. He traveled about 2500 miles, last 
year, carrying the projector and films with 
the home electric light plant conveyed on 
a trailer. A local picture shows the Board 
of Education, the football team in action, 
the school buildings and playgrounds, and 
various other activities. About two hun- 
dred feet of motion picture film was made 
this year. These films will be kept and 
increased from year to year thus preserv- 
ing the history of the school in pictures. 

The latest improvement has been the in- 
stallation of a centralized radio set; this 
is one of the first in the state. All equip- 
ment was purchased from a local dealer. 
A standard radio chassis was placed in an 
attractive cabinet in the office. The cab- 
inet is the workmanship of the vocational 
agriculture class. The main radio re- 
ceiver cabinet is in the office and is manip- 
ulated by the school secretary. In the re- 
ceiver cabinet is a control panel that sends 
the programs to any one or all of the class 
rooms. Eleven magnetic speakers are at- 
tached to the dynamic speaker. There is 
an electric pick up which is used with 
phonograph records. The microphone will 
be used for various school programs and 
announcements. 

It will be only a short time until the 
radio will be an essential factor in the 
class room. More time will then be de- 
voted to educational movements, and 
superfluous announcements will be dis- 
carded for beneficial school instruction. 

Superintendent L. C. Duff who has been 
with this school for three years and Mr. 
J. C. Webb who for five years has been 
the director of vocational agriculture see 
as their functions the fitting of the school 
to the needs of the community. With this 
ideal in mind community cooperation and 
support are forthcoming. 
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A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PROGRAM 
The French Revolution 
A Dramatization project by the senior class of the William Chrisman High 


School, Independence, Missouri, directed by J. V. Endicott, instructor 
in Agriculture and History. 


HIS DRAMATIZATION was presented 

by the history class of fifty in the 

Chrisman high school at Independence 
on February 22, 1930. It was the result of 
and followed a study of that period of modern 
European history whose events it depicts. The 
procedure followed is briefly outlined by Mr. 
Endicott as follows: 

Study of the texts in which the story of 
the revolution was developed through special 
topics, and class recitation. A class exercise 
in which each member was required to write 
a story of the Revolution, which stories were 
read to the class and commented upon by its 
members. 

A writing of the dramatization was then 
asked for and was performed by each mem- 
ber. After these were discussed a small com- 
mittee was appointed to compare, consolidate 
and organize the ideas. Mr. Endicott usually 
met with this committee and assisted its mem- 
bers in finding further material, necessary 
for the completion of the final form of the 
drama, 

The class consisted of two sections, a total 
of fifty, and each member was used in the 
dramatization. 


The second part, a pantomime in memory 
of George Washington, the class thought was 
an appropriate part of the first for the rea- 
son that France and the United States have 
been so closely allied in their history and for 
the further reason that the date year of 
French Revolution and Washington’s inaug- 
uration coincide. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789. 
STAGE SETTINGS FOR ACT I 


Royal Guards 
First Estate 
KING Third Estate 


Second Estate 

Time: May, 1789. 

Place: King’s Castle at Versailles. 

King is seated in high back chair, and on 
a pedestal. He wears a robe of bright color 
and a crown. 

The First and Second Estates are seated on 
either side, while the Third Estate is seated 
in the distance and in front of the king. Clergy 
are dressed as such; the nobles wearing their 
best clothes (tuxedoes if possible), and the 
peasants very commonly dressed. The Royal 
Soldiers may wear scout uniforms. 





Man’s supreme accomplishment - - to think 
Man’s greatest need - - to know how to 
express clearly and convey to others his thoughts 








BETTER ENGLISH 





A course that teaches accuracy, flexibility and confidence 
in the use of language, written and spoken. Self-activity is 
the keynote of the series. Grammar is taught for a purpose 
and immediately applied to composition either oral or 


written. 


In a 2-book, 3-book, or 6-book edition, with teachers’ 
manuals. Write for descriptions and prices. 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 1. GINN AND COMPANY 

















There is a little confusion on rise of cur- 
tain, but the king raps for order, when all 
take their seats in an orderly manner. 

The Estates-General are in session at the 
call of King Louis XVI, the first time they 
have met for 175 years. The last time having 
been at the call of Louis XIII, in 1614. In the 
meantime, Louis XIV and Louis XV, have been 
kings of France, and by their luxurious living 
and squandering of the peoples money, and 
through exorbitant taxation, have left the 
country almost bankrupt. 

The king desires that the Estates-General 
will help him solve some of his more difficult 
problems, but this meeting proves his undoing. 

It is apparent that the First and Second 
Estates dominate the meeting, and that when 
the Third Estate ventures an expression as to 
the affairs of France, they are sneered, laughed 
at, and even “hooted” by the first and second 
estates. This becomes so intolerant that Mira- 
beau, a count, arises in defense of the peasants, 
and in defiance of the king, denounces the 
present state of affairs. He recalls the revolu- 
tion in America of 1776, and the one in Eng- 
land of 1688; and that the people of France 
are fast becoming enlightened; that Quesnay, 
Montesquieu, and Rosseau, philosophers, are 
exerting a wonderful and lasting influence up- 
on the people, and that they are determined 
to throw off the yoke of the heavy burden 
of taxation. The farmers have had a hard 
winter—their crops were very largely a failure, 
and by the time they gave 4/5 to the nobles 
and clergy for rent and tithes, and dues to 
the crown, they were in a sorry plight. Their 
interests must be looked after, says Mirabeau, 
since any nation to endure must depend upon 
the farmer. 

The king becomes incensed, and directs his 
guards to put Mirabeau out. Mirabeau goes, 
and directs the Third Estate to follow him to 
the tennis court, where they hope to organize 
a national assembly. 


Curtain. 
STAGE SETTINGS FOR ACT II 
Scene I 
Time: July 14th, 1789. 


Place: The Bastille. 

Curtain rises (no one on stage). 

Storming of the Bastille in the suburbs of 
Paris. Off stage are drums, guns, tin pans, 
etc., representing the bombardment of the 
garrison. 

King rushes in from opposite direction of 
noise, very much excited anxious to know 
what is the matter. 

A messenger from direction of noise comes 
on stage hurriedly and informs him that a 
hungry and howling mob is storming the 
Bastille. Here the king’s soldiers have very 
recently taken up quarters. At first the king 
feels secure with his mercenary troops in 
charge of the Bastille, but upon being in- 
formed of the worst, he becomes somewhat 
hysterical and finally returns to his castle, 
and directs the messenger to send his soldiers 
to meet him at a banquet that night in the 
castle at Versailles. 


Curtain. 
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Scene II 
Time: October 5th, 1789. 
Place: Road from Paris to Versailles. 


A mob of women and men (dressed as 
women), on their way to storm the palace at 
Versailles. They are hungry and crying for 
bread. They are poorly dressed; mostly from 
the slums of Paris. They are carrying brooms, 
frying pans, rolling pins, etc. They cross the 
stage in a disorderly manner, followed by 
Lafayette and a few soldiers in march time. 

October 6th. The mob returns, preceded by 
the king, wife and child, who are being “hag- 
gled” by the mob. They are again followed 
by Lafayette and soldiers. 

Curtain. 
STAGE SETTINGS FOR ACT III 


Time: October, 1789. 

Place: State House, Paris. 

National Assembly is in session. Tricolors 
are displayed. All estates are seated in one 
body; furniture considerably modified. King 
is present, but not in charge of meeting. 
Lafayette is in charge. The assembly reviews 
the past year, and discusses the present and 
future of France. 

ACT I 


King: (seated, raps for order). I have called 
the Estates-General together this 5th day 
of May 1789, to consider matters of state. 
It is the first time the King has need of 
you for 175 years. This body was last in 
session in 1614 by order of King Louis XIII. 
I would not have called you now but for 
the fact my kingdom is in a state of unrest. 
I need more money. 

Count Mirabeau: (rises and addresses king). 
Your majesty. 

King: Count Mirabeau, you may speak. 

Count: Fellow noblemen, honored clergy of 
the first estate and our countrymen, rep- 
resentatives of the peasants. Sir, during 
the reign of your predecessors, King Louis 
XIV and Louis XV, the Kingdom of France 
became almost bankrupt and at the present 
time the government is in a near state of 
collapse. We have been engaged in many 
foreign wars; the One Hundred Years’ War, 
the war with Prussia, and the American 
Revolution which have depleted our treasury. 
The peasants have been heavily taxed and 
to the extreme, to pay these war debts, and 
yet they remain unpaid. There is intense 
feeling against the Crown—the peasants are 
hungry and cold. Farm crops throughout 
France last year were very poor. They have 
had a hard winter and at this time are 
begging for bread. The peasants are cry- 
ing: “Down with the clergy and nobility'” 
Oh King, hear me, they are rebellious. For 
your sake and for the future security of 
the crown, do not further oppress them, lest 
we ourselves lose the powers now delegated 
to us. 

Nobles and Clergy: Down with him. This is 
all foolishness; he is deluded; he is deceived; 
down with him. 

King: (raps) Count Mirabeau, be seated. My 
clergymen of the first estate, what have you 
to say? 
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jst Clergyman: (pointing to Third Estate). 
Your honor, these peasants need nothing. 
Do not we, the clergy, as well as the nobles 
here, feed them? Do they not live on our 
estates? Oh King, we ourselves are in a 
sad plight. We are the ones who need more 
money. If the peasants are in need; if thy 
subjects want bread, then I say let them 
work harder and earn more. Their labors 
will do them good. 

Second Clergyman: Oh King, thou hast been 
loyal to thy servants. We will give thee our 
undivided support. The peasants have no 
just complaint. (pointis:; to the third estate) 
Do we not administer o thy spiritual needs, 
and do we not remember thee in our prayers 
that thou mayst have larger crops on the 
farms. Thou art thee! Thou art thee! Thou 
shalt labor and support thy crown. 

Lafayette: Your majesty. 

King: Lafayette. 

Lafayette: Sir, thou knowest we will not heed 
the plea of Count Mirabeau. He is not to 
be trusted further by the crown. He would 
destroy our present form of government. 
Thou knowest we must have more money 
to support autocracy; your honor, demand 
it now. 

King: Lafayette, you are right. I will proceed 
to have my men collect it in added taxes 
on the peasants. (several representatives of 
the Third Estate arise and try to speak, but 
the king raps for order. First and Second 
Estates hiss at him). 

Ist Rep. of the Third Estate: (continuing 
above the noise). Your majesty, hear me! 
My people are starving, they are suffering 
for the want of bread; they are in distress. 
We have no voice whatever in this meeting. 
Thou knowest we cannot endure the strain 
much longer. We demand to be heard here. 
The voice of the multitude must be an- 
swered. (He shouts the last, but is forced 
to sit down. The king and two upper classes 
laugh and hoot at him). 

Mirabeau: (rises suddenly). I warn you. O 
King! If we do not listen to our fellow 
countrymen here, we will all be ruined. 
They are tillers of the soil and the farmers 
are the backbone of any nation. No people 
can long endure without the products from 
the soil. The peasants are justified in their 
demands and they are large in numbers. 
They have been slaves that we might live 
in luxurv, bunt thev are men too, as much 
as we. Oh King! I warn you, the peasant= 
will have their freedom at anv cost (cheers 
from the third estate) and from now on I 
exnect to plead their cause. Who of my 
fellow nobles will follow me? If there be 
any, stand. (several nobles stand). 

King: (sneerinely). Just what is it that my 
servants desire? 

Second Rep. Third Est.: Your majesty, we 
ask that you change this meeting into a 
national assembly, where all the people 
throughout France will have equal repre- 
sentation and a voice in our government. 
Let these three estates be made into one 
group, any and all votes having equal 
strength, and the peasants of France, the 
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tillers of the soil will have a chance to live, 
and live happily. ; 

Third Rep. of the Third Est.: Oh King, do 
you not realize that our people are starving. 
Give us an opportunity to express ourselves. 
Food is short and many are perishing. We 
must be heard. We must have bread. 

Mirabeau: Your majesty, England has fur- 
nished an example for the peasants of 
France; their revolution of 1688 and the 
Bill of Rights of 1689 in favor of the com- 
mon people; and the Revolution in America 
and their subsequent Declaration of Inde- 
pendence drawn up on July 4th, 1776 should 
be sufficient warning to the crown of France. 
I tell you my countrymen, the peasants of 
France, and the people of the world are 
fast becoming enlightened. They are be- 
ginning to reason out these things for them- 
selves. Have not Montesquieu, Quesnay and 
Rosseau, outstanding philosophers of France, 
in their writings and through their public ut- 
terances, been teaching the common people 
that it is not just for the many to bear the 
yoke of the few? Are not these people 
being taught to think these things out for 
themselves? They are fast becoming en- 
lightened. Fellow countrymen, ignorance is 
the curse of our people. Reason and intel- 
ligence is the hope of the race. Let us listen 
to reason, 

1st Clergyman: Oh, noble king. Thou art 
thee! Thou must stop this nonsense. Thy 
subjects are untutored. They live in igno- 
rance, Away with them. Thou must subordi- 
- nda subjects. Thou art thee! Thou art 
thee! 

King: Clergymen, you are right. Count Mira- 
beau take your crowd and depart. Don’t ever 
come to this meeting again. We will not 
be further disturbed. 

Mirabeau: We will go, but we will not forsake 
our principles; our cause is just and we will 
fight to the end. Come faithful ones and we 
will reconvene at once in the public tennis 
court, and we will remain there until we 
have drawn up a constitution for the Re- 
public of France and a national assembly 
will have been effected. 

King: My guards! Throw them out! (king 
stands. The guards rush Mirabeau, a few 
nobles and the entire third estate, who are 
already departing). Exeunt. 

Curtain. 


ACT II 


Seene I: Fall of the Bastille. The stage 
presents a wooded rural scene. Curtain rises, 
when noises are heard off stage. Drums, 
tinpans, guns are heard. This continues 
about three minutes. King rushes in madly 
from right stage, wringing his hands. 
King: Good heavens, what is happening. What 
have we here. The Bastille! The Bastille! 
What is taking place in the city of Paris. 
The Parisians are against me. (more calm- 
ly) Ha! It is not so bad. I have my royal 
soldiers garrisoned in the Bastille in the 
suburbs of Paris ready for just such an oc- 
casion as this. So I am safe. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Messenger: Your majesty, the Parisians have 
been swarming for hours about your forti- 





fied garrison, the Bastille. They are crying 
for bread. They have taken your fortress 
and your mercenary royal soldiers are now 
prisoners of the people. The mob is still 


raging. 

King: Oh! Oh! What shall I do. The people 
are in arms. I am ruined. Mirabeau told 
me this thing would happen, but I would 
not believe him. Still I will not listen. | 
will return to my castle at Versailles where 
I have everything comfortable. Assemble 
my royal soldiers and tell them to come to 
my castle tonight for a feast. There we 
will be secure. These peasants are ignorant. 
I will fool them. I will make them believe 
I have given up. But me give up? Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Well, on your way and I will return 
to Versailles and prepare the feast. 

Exeunt 
(Curtain open) 
Scene II: The march of the crying mob to 
Versailles. Women and men (dressed as 
women), and children crying for bread. All 
are poorly dressed. They carry clubs, 
brooms, skillets dish pans, rolling pins, etc. 

First Peasant: We will storm the Palace at 
Versailles. We will have bread. 

Second Peasant: On with the march. 

Third Peasant: We will take the King prisoner, 

etc. 
(The mob is followed by Lafayette and a 
few soldiers dressed as such. Forward, 
march! Left, right, etc. Company halt! one, 
two. Forward, march! left, right, etc. After 
three minutes, the mob returns preceded by 
the king and family in a chariot. The mob 
is jeering the king). 

Peasant: We have the baker, the baker’s wife, 
the little cook’s boy, and now we shall have 
bread. (Exeunt.) 

Curtain. 

ACT Ill 
Time: October, 1789. 
Place: Meeting house at Paris. 
National Assembly all seated together. King 
present, but insignificant. Lafayette is in 
charge of meeting. 

Lafayette: (raps for order). This is the first 
meeting of the National Assembly. We 
last met as an Estates-General at Ver- 
sailles, at the call of the King in May of 
this year. We are here today as repre- 
sentatives of the people, and it is our sin- 
cere wish that all here assembled shall have 
a voice in this meeting. We are met to dis- 
cuss the affairs of a nation. There are 
many problems of paramount issue to come 
before this assembly. Let us proceed. 

1st Assemblyman: Mr. Chairman, there have 
been a few riots in Paris and other parts 
of the country. This body well knows the 
cause of those uprisings. For instance, there 
was the march of the women to Versailles 
on October 5th—do they have the approval 
of this assembly? 

Mirabeau: Mr. Chairman, these good women 
marched to Versailles for a noble cause. Did 
they not cavture the King, and his family 

and bring them back captives to Paris where 

our capital should be? Gentlemen, I make 

a motion that this body approve the grand 

march to Versailles. 
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end Assemblyman: I second the motion. 

Lafayette: All those favoring, say aye. Mo- 
tion carries. My countrymen, the great es- 
tates of the clergy and nobles have been 
confiscated and divided amongst the peas- 
ants of the nation and these farmers are 
now living peacefully upon the land which 
is rightfully theirs. They are free to till the 
soil and enjoy the fruits of their own labors. 
Does this have the approval of this assem- 
bly? (aye, aye, from many). Then by your 
actions you have favored the division of 
these great estates and henceforth there 
will be peasant ownership of land. May 
peasant ownership of small farms continue 
in France forever. 

Will the committee on the drafting of a 
declaration of independence for the Republic 
of France report? 

Chairman (of that committee reports). The 
committee submits the following article for 
your approval. A few of its most striking 
sentences are: “Men are born and remain 
free and equal in rights.” The rights of 
man are liberty, property, security, and re- 
sistance to oppression. Law is the expres- 
sion of the general will. Every citizen has 
the right to participate personally, or thru 
his representative, in its enactment. It must 
be the same for all. No person shall be 
accused, arrested, or imprisoned except in 
the cases, and according to the forms pre- 
scribed by law. Religious toleration, free- 
dom of speech, and liberty of the press are 
affirmed. The people are to control the 
finances, and to the people all public of- 
ficials are responsible. Since private prop- 
erty is an inviolable and sacred right, no 
one shall be deprived thereof except where 
public necessity, legally determined, shall 
clearly demand it, and then only on condi- 
tion that the owner shall have been previ- 
ously and equitably indemnified. 

Lafayette: We realize that many of the ideas 

here embraced are those of America’s Dec- 

laration of Independence, and a few of Eng- 
land’s Bill of Rights. Any comment on this 
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article? Many speak out. “That is very 
good.” ‘“‘Those are our sentiments, etc.” 
Lafayette continues, Fellow countrymen, 
the king has asked permission to speak. 


Louis XVI: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the National Assembly of France. As you 
know, you have won in your fight for free- 
dom. It is likely you will experience some 
difficulty in maintaining the Republic as it 
is. Frenchmen, the country has been dic- 
tated to by the church for a long time. Now 
that we are to have a separation of church 
and state, in the name of France, I am 
asking all clergymen present to take a 
solemn oath of allegiance to the civic con- 
stitution of the new government. 

Lafayette: (several stand and with upraised 
hands take the oath) Dost thou promise 
allegiance to the French Flag, and to the 
democracy of France for which it stands; 
dost thou take this solemn oath, and hence- 
forth receive your salaries from the French 
treasury, and denounce the ruling power of 
the church over the Republic? 

Clergy: I do. 

Lafayette: Countrymen, by your vote you have 
declared church and state separate institu- 
tions in France for all time. 

Mirabeau: Mr. Chairman. 

Lafayette: Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau: Representatives of the Republic, we 
have won. The King is still with us, but 
his days are numbered. We have established 
a free government with practically no blood- 
shed. My countrymen there are troubles 
ahead. Freedom is not so easily won. It 
was not so in England; neither was it so 
in America. 

Lafayette: Gentlemen, a great democracy is 
ours, be it foreign invasion or be it civil 
strife at home, let us be of one mind, always 
fighting for France and defending the tri- 
colors of this republic. 

Curtain. 


Marseillaise, Violin - ~ - 
Postlude to the French Revolution - - 
PART II 
IN MEMORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(his birthday) 


Little Goorwe......sscce Betty Anne Endicott 
Character of Washington (by Edward Everett) 
Max Smith 


eee ere eer eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


George Washington, the patriot: 
Piano plays “Stars and Stripes Forever”, 
while the American Flag floats in the breeze 
above a picture of Washington. 
eS Ue ee Boy Scouts 
This dramatization of the French Revolu- 
tion is presented on Washington’s birthday, 
and part of the program is a pantomime of 
George Washington, and the American Flag. 
The flag is followed by “Little George”, who 
with his hatchet comes onto the stage and 
chops down the cherry tree. It has cherries 
(cranberries) on it. George’s father, off 
stage. questions the boy regarding the tree. 
George at first avoids the truth but subse- 
avently admits it was he who cut the tree 
down, and adds: “Daddy, I cannot tell a lie”. 
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One of the boys gives a reading on the Char- 
acter of Washington, which reading is a com- 
parison of the lives of Peter the Great, Fred- 
erick II, Napoleon I, and summarized by con- 
trasting them with Washington, who of course, 
is greater than all the others. 

The curtain next rises on a large picture 
of Washington resting on an easel, since a 
large silk American flag is waving in the 
breeze above. (A picture of Washington us 
soldier on horseback, is preferable, as it will 
show action, since the flag is waving). The 
flag is waving between two electric fans, which 
are concealed; and several colors are played 
upon the flag from a lantern, while “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” is played on the piano. Next 
the colored lights are withdrawn and a like- 
ness of Washington is thrown upon the flag 
while the flag continues to wave; followed by 
the student body singing “America”. 

Finally, Boy Scouts salute the flag, reciting 
in unison the pledge. 
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FOLK DRAMA TOURNAMENT FOR 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


A unique contest for students of Southeast 
Missouri high schools has been announced by 
Senath high school which is sponscring the 
contest. The event, known as the Southeast 
Missouri High School Folk Drama Tournament, 
will be open to all students of first class high 
schools in the district. Two contests, one in 
playwriting and the other in presentation of 
plays written by students, make up the Tourna- 
ment. 

High schools of the district have received 
Tournament rules, information to aid their stu- 
dents in writing plays, and a poster for pub- 
licity purposes. The playwriting contest closes 
March 5, and the presentation contest will be at 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Sat- 
urday evening, March 28, with the Black Mask 
Dramatic Club of the college acting as hosts. 
The student winning in playwriting and the 
school winning in presentation will each receive 
a trophy cup. 

“This contest will offer a new outlet for the 
creative ability of your students, said Supt. G. 
V. Bradshaw of the Senath schools in a letter 
to school superintendents. “So much of our 
education is merely reproduction and memory 
work. We need more constructive activity on 
the part of the student.” 

“Southeast Missouri is rich in history that 
can be turned into folk drama both appealing 
and powerful,” stated L. N. Jones, contest man- 
ager, in an announcement to schools. “Grip- 
ping tales, thrilling adventures, tragedies, com- 
edies, modern problem plays—all are abundant 
and highly suitable to be put into folk drama.” 
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DR. S. A. KRUSE MAKES STUDY OF SUB- 
JECTS TAUGHT IN MISSOURI HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Dr. S. A. Kruse, head of the Department 
of Education, State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau, has made an interesting study of 
the subjects taught in the 640 first class high 
schools of Missouri. 

The compilation gives a list of all high 
school subjects with the number of high 
schools offering them from 1926-1929, thus 
showing the increase or decrease of demand 
for certain subjects. 

All first class high schools of Missouri (640) 
offer American History, Algebra, and the reg- 
ular four units of English. Speech, in the 
field of English, has made perhaps the most 
phenomenal growth. In 1926-27, twenty-two 
high schools offered courses in Speech. In 
1928-29 speech was taught in 104 high schools. 

Another new subject, high school geog- 
raphy, a social science subject, is fast super- 
ceding commercial geography. The first has 
increased from 168 to 308 in three years 
while the latter has decreased from 111 to 73 
in the same period. 

All high schools offer American history in 
the 1ith grade, 614 offer citizenship in the 
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ninth grade, a great majority offer American 
Problems in the 12th grade and World His- 
tory in the 10th grade. The teaching of 
European History is rapidly declining. Sociol- 
ogy is taught in 73 schools, Missouri History 
in only 31. 

Languages, as high subjects, are on the 
decline. Latin is still in the lead but has de- 
clined from 306 to 261. French and Spanish 
are taught in less than 100 schools. German 
in only 3. Greek was taught in one high school 
in Missouri in 1926 and has since been 
dropped entirely. 

In 1928-29 music was taught in 278 schools, 
manual training in 79, art (drawing) in 57, 

In the field of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics the subject of general agriculture is 
by far the most widely taught being offered 
in 495 high schools and cooking is taught in 
210 schools, showing a slight increase. No 
doubt the general opinion that these subjects 
can be taught at home plays a part here. 

Newesubjects are being offered in the field 
of business and commerce. Commercial arith- 
metic, commercial English, business practice, 
and salesmanship are subjects that have just 
made an appearance. 

General Science is taught in 552 high 
schools, physics in 224, a decline. 
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A NEW JACKSON COUNTY SCHOOL 


by HELEN L. HOSTETTER 

HIS IS a picture of the new Oakland 

School, district No. 25, in Jackson Coun- 

ty. Built last summer at a cost of ap- 
proximately $4,500, it was dedicated the 
evening of November 7, 1930. The building 
is of brick construction, interior finishing of 
hardwood, with a full basement, consisting of 
playroom, storeroom, kindling room and fur- 
nace room. The main floor has a classroom 
and two cloakrooms. A built-in book case 
is an interesting feature. 

The program at the dedication, consisted 
of community singing, recitations and songs 
by the pupils, music furnished by a stringed 
trio consisting of Walter Cartmill and Mr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Anthony, a history of the 
school by N. N. Hodges, and talks by Llewe!- 
lyn Jones, John Clements, Independence at- 
torneys, and.L. F. Blackburn, superintendent 
of County Schools. Mr. Cartmill, Mrs. An- 
thony, and Mr. Clements were former pupils 
of the school. 

A special surprise feature of the program, 
arranged by N. N. Hodges, for twenty-two 
years clerk of the district, was the forming 
of a living picture, “The Teacher and Three 
Generations.” The central figure was Mrs. 
Hattie Johnston Peace, a teacher of the 
school fifty-seven years ago. On one side 
stood Mrs. Mary Roselle Hodges, one of her 
pupils at that time, Mrs. Mary Hodges 
Gardiner, her daughter, and Elaine Hodges, 
her granddaughter. On the other side were 
Walter Cartmill, his son, Jan Cartmill, and 
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Roth Lee Cartmill, a grandson. Then Mrs. 
Hodges presented Mrs. Peace with a beautiful 
bouquet of chrysanthemums. James Tucker, 
another pupil of Mrs. Peace’s, was also pres- 
ent. Mrs. Helen kogers Hostetter, present 
teacher of the school, is a granddaughter of 
Mrs. Peace. She taught Oakland School dur- 
ing the term 1920-1921. A social hour fol- 
lowed the program, during which the build- 
ing was inspected and acquaintances renewed. 
Many reminiscences were exchanged. 

The present school building is the fourth 
to be erected near the site of the first, which 
was in existence at least 60 years ago ac- 
cording to available records. The first one, 
doubtless built of logs, burned, and a second 
one, built on the same spot, also burned. The 
next one, which may be seen in the picture 
at the left of the new building, but has since 
been removed, was built 46 years ago and 
was located a few yards east of the former 
structure. Later, it was found to have been 
built partly on another person’s land. The 
school board immediately purchased narrow 
strips on the north and east of the original 
tract. Later, the road was built diagonally 
through the schoolyard. The part left across 
the road was later sold, and more on the same 
side of the road was acquired. It is on this 
last land that the new schoolhouse stands, 
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a monument to the ideals and progress of the 
people of the community. There are at pres- 
ent thirty-eight pupils enrolled. H. F. House, 
Claude Dyer, and Jan Cartmill are directors 
of the school. 


FORMER MISSOURI TEACHER ON FAC- 
ULTY OF MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY 
Edgar B. Wesley who for seven and a half 

years was head of the social science depart- 

ment at University City is now assistant 


professor of the teaching of history and head 
of the social science department in the uni- 
versity high school at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


Dr. Wesley secured his Ph. D. at 
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Washington University in 1929. He maintains 
his membership in the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association and is interested in the edu. 
cational affairs of Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS PUPILS WIN NATIONAL 
PRIZES 


In the contest sponsored by the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association as part of the 
Covered Wagon Centennial, two high school 
students of St. Louis have been announced 
as the winners of the regional prizes offered 
for the State of Missouri. These students 
are Rosalie Fleming of Roosevelt High School 
and Edna May Ueberle of Soldan High 
School. The contest was on the writing of 
“True Stories of the Opening and Develop- 
ment of the West’. The prizes are bronze 
medals designed by Laura Gardin Fraser to 
go to the individuals winning the prize and 
handsome plaques for the schools attende« 
by the winners. Some of the best stories sub- 
mitted in the contect wi'l appear in the Fob 
ruary number of “The Magazine World’’, the 
national high school monthly and will later 
appear in book form. 


MISSOURIANS ON THE DETROIT 
PROGRAM 


Among the Missouri educators who are to 
appear on the convention program of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 21-26 are John L. Bracken, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri and 
President of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation; George Melcher, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; C. E. Ger- 
mane, Professor in the University of Missouri 
and Wm. B. Ittner, prominent school architect 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 


TEACHERS AGENCY ISSUES BULLETIN 


The Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago is- 
sues a college bulletin every other month 
which it sends to college presidents, deans 
and educational executives throughout the 
country. This is a four page folder of timely 
educational news. The Agency will be glad 
to receive the names of college presidents, 
deans and other employers of teachers in- 
terested in receiving this publication. 








vacation work. 








WANTED: 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers interested in supplementing their 
present income; also those interested in arranging for pleasant and profitable 


Write full particulars 
DEPT. C—SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Equal Opportunities for Men and Women 
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NATIONWIDE PROJECT IN CARTOON 
DRAWING 


The second nationwide project in cartoon 


drawing by high-school students is being 
sponsored by the Division of Publications of 
National Education Association. The cartoons 
will be used in connection with a general pro- 
gram of keeping the public and the student 
alive to the significance of education. They 
may be exhibited in the local schools, in local 
show windows, or other public places. The 
Division of Publications will select from those 
cartoons submitted effective drawings for re- 
production. They will be used in THE JOUR- 
NAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION and mats will be furnished at 
cost so that high-school, college, and com- 
mercial newspapers may print them. Seventy- 
nine cartoons were prepared for this project 
last year. Selections from this number have 
been widely published in papers, magazines, 
and books, and have been loaned for exhibits 
in schools. 
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Most amazing travel in ever otpeed includes Scot- 
jana. En; Lead. ranee xemberg, the Rhine, Switzer- 

ane: Ktaly, Austria. tra, Han Czechos! ia, Germany, 
Holland ane rite for descriptive ‘circular of 
this and cones lar-priced tours. Ask for Booket**T’* 


Building, 
MENTOR TOURS 249,260 ntinois 











MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


demand 
The Best for School Work 


F.P.M. Frames and Blades outlast all others. 
Used in many of the schools throughout the U. 8. 
Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite 1 F.P.M. 
Coping Saw and 
7 blades sent pre- 
paid $1. Free 
sample of blade 
sent Manual 
Training Teachers 
upon request. 













F. P. MAXSON, 3722 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 























SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Twelve school carnival books. 
New and novel lines of supplies. 
Practical and ded ries. 
FREE CATALAG. 

Pay After Your Carnival! 
Most Unused Items Returnable! 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 


























Dept. A. 
Box 7 Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 15th to July 24th, 1931 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art, 
Nursing 


Veggancron 





SAINT LOUIS 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, ad- 
dress: Director of Summer Session, Room 207, 
Duncker Hall, 
Louis. 


Washington University, St. 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


An extensive expansion of business dur- 
ing the summer of 1931 will make it 
necessary for us to employ fifty ad- 
ditional college graduates and teachers; 
must be over 25; only alert, capable 
people need apply; good salaries to those 
who qualify; write fully, giving quali- 
fications and state when school closes. 
Address Dept. C, 215 Business Men’s 
Assurance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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COMPTON'S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No “split-letters’’—Every letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton's was first to change the inside of an 
encyclopedia. Now — Compton's is first to 
change the outside. A new arrangement so 
different it is revolutionary. A new idea that 
multiplies Compton's usefulness in the class- 
room. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about this 
16-Volume edition. See why educators every- 
where are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is com- 


plete in a volume 
OUTLINES 
Y¥Z/| stupy 
"i | GUIDE 
qu)! 
~~ f 
404 
fl 4) £4) 


~ | 
)i(R)I 
sal 





Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 
1 No “’Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. 

* No more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 
The beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 


which the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third- 
grade pupil now can use Compton's easily. 


9 Sixteen handy vol — Now pupils can use the 
* set instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle — last 
onger. 


3 Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
* Volume you are holding and you are directed to the exact 
page where the information sought is to be found. 


Sart 





4 Subject - Outlines in Separate Volume — Volume sixteen 
* carries the subject-outlines and study-guides which are so 
helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRIZE EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
By League of Nations Association 

On March twentieth, 1931, the fifth Na. 
tional Competitive Examination on the League 
of Nations is to be held under the auspices 
of the Educational Committee of the League 
of Nations Association, 6 East 39th St., New 
York, according to the recent announcement 
of that organization. 

The first prize will again be a trip to 
Europe featuring a stay in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The second and third prizes will be 
$100 and $50 respectively, and there will be 
state and local prizes also. 

The four former examinations have resulted 
in first prizes being won by pupils from 
widely separated places—Oregon, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and New York. Three of the win- 
ners have been boys. Last year the prize was 
won by Miss Esther Lawrence of Buffalo, who 
won over a large number of contestants, there 
being about one-sixth of all the high schools 
of the nation represented in the contest. Con- 
testants were filed from every state in the 
Union. 

Persons interested in the details of the ex- 
amination can secure them from the Educa- 
tional Committee of the League of Nations 
Association at the above address. 

The Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will be held 
February 26-28, 1931, in Detroit, Michigan, 
with headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Among the topics to be discussed will be “The 
Education of the Progressive Teacher,” “Col- 
lege Entrance and the Secondary School”, 
“Children’s Interests vs. the Teachers’ Judg- 
ment”, “The Next Step in International Co- 
operation”, “Music in the Schools for a New 
Day”. In addition there will be a symposium 
on the teaching of special subjects, such as 
art, music, science, the languages, and others, 
with exhibits of school material to be used. 
The Conference will feature its annual ban- 
quet, various luncheons, school visiting, sight- 
seeing, and receptions. 


LEONARD M. HOSMAN HONORED 


The Board of Education of Gallatin, Mis- 
souri, expressed its appreciation of the serv- 
ices of Superintendent Leonard M. Hosman 
in a most appropriate way by giving him a 
Christmas present in the form of a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association. 

The esteem in which Superintendent Hos- 
man is held is also indicated by a numbe 
of other facts, among them being, that he 
has served this board of education for four- 
teen years, that he is always elected for a 
term of three years, and that his twenty 
years of experience in school work have all 
been spent in the neighborhood of Gallatin 
and in Daviess county. 

The Board of Education at this county seat 
in one of Missouri’s best counties have hon- 
ored themselves and the people whom they 
represent by thus recognizing and showing 
their appreciation of the services of an en- 
terprising, devoted, and efficient public serv- 
ant. 


Secumnedeiaial 
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SCHOOL AND 


GARRISON SCHOOL GETS SILVER CUP 

At the last meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Garrison School, Chillicothe, 
Mo., a silver cup was presented to Prin. V. 
—. Williams for his school by Supt. G. E. 
Dille. The cup was won by the pupils of the 
High School in a national penmanship radio 
contest that was conducted by the Henry 
Field Seed Company. 

There were many entries for the first place, 
4,834 in all having sent in from all over the 
United States. So this school is to be com- 
mended for having carried off the first prize. 

Much credit is due Miss Sawyer, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, and the schools corps of 
teachers. Valley Junction, Iowa won second 
place. 


ARITHMETIC NEWS 


Do you know— 

1. What publisher brought from the 
press two different arithmetic series 
in 1930? 

2. That both these series are made to 
appeal to front rank educators? 

3. That one of these series is organ- 
ized on the graded plan of instruc- 
tion, and the other on the unit 
plan? 

4. That each series has complete test- 
ing and remedial practice features 
and that no work books are 
needed ? 

Let me tell you— 

That the two series are: 

- Clark-Otis-Hatton: 

MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


organized on the graded plan 
grades 1 to 8 inclusive 
Washburne: 
INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC 
organized on the unit plan 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive 








Let me also tell you— 
That these arithmetics are published by 


Wor_pb Book CoMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
E. E. Morton, Missouri Representative 











203 N. Meramec, Clayton, Missouri 











EUROPE © 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at student 
tour rates. Small groups, membership restricted, 
much luxurious motoring incorporated. Some 
tours via Mediterranean Opportunity to earn 
free tour. Write for booklet “‘B.” 


CARLETON TOURS 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. .Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Bivd. 


CHICAGO 
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BOSTON TO HELP TEACHERS 
The Boston School Committee has voted to 
give temporary work to 100 unemployed 
teachers commencing January 1. Sizes of 
classes in the first six grades of all grammar 
schools will be reduced to a minimum of 
thirty-five pupils in order to provide more 


sf 


You can see! 


EUROPE 


Sere Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way ... stop at choice hotels abroad .. . enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in Europe—with 
ampletime free for shopping, ploavare and amusement! 

‘or as little as $365 or as much as $1085, The Travel Guild 
proves leisurely motor tours of Europe on the all-expense 
is. These prices include: round trip ocean passage, Euro 
ean transportation by motor, hotel accommodations, meals 
except in London and Paris (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed eating places rather than dine at one hotel), 
city sightseeing trips, admissions to gal- 
% leries services of lectur- 
ers and couriers—even your tips! 
Weekly sailings, April to September. 
Itin ies to every country in Europe. 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 
— A SCT SNE 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. l 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
SEGLE 3 621 Fifth Avenue, New York 
= Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee | 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 80-page book of Europ- 
ean travel, describing your House Party Tours and ex~- 
tensions to the Scandinavian Countries, Ireland, Scotland | 
and Spain. I am interested in 
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Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20,000 satisfied members. Small 
parties. First class hotels. More 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 days 
$235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
counvry tour 5. 

ea Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyYLsTon St., Boston, Mass. 






wv ROP 


ALL EXPENSES $37 Osea ano = 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 


specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet 
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ILLEGAL SOLICITORS IN JAIL. 

County Superintendent L. G. Somerville of 
Nodaway county has started in to make it un- 
comfortable for salesmen who solicit teachers 
during school hours in his county, according 
to the Maryville Daily Forum. Recently two 
men, Berndt and Taylor by name were re- 
ported to Superintendent Somerville as solicit- 


ing in violation to law. They apparently 
worked fast as the reports showed them one 
day in Atchison county, the next in Nodaway, 
next in Gentry, and the next in Harrison 
county where they were apprehended, brought 
back to the court in Nodaway, before which 
they pleaded guilty to the charge of soliciting 
and offering for sale subscription to period- 
icals to teachers in public schools while classes 
were being held. They were fined fifty dollars 
each and upon their failure to pay the fine 
were lodged in the county jail. 





COMMUNITY 


A FABLE 
by R. E. Butcher, Blewett Intermediate 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Auto and the Biplane 
Had a quarrel, 
And the latter called the former “out o’ date”; 
Said, the Auto, 
“You are doubtless very late, 
But all sorts of time and cunning 
Have been spent to set me running. 
They made nothing new 
When you flew. 
You are nothing but a kite 
With my engine used to fly it. 
Though you’re nearer to the sun 
You don’t use up all his light 
Nor his might. 
I’ll not deny you make 
A pretty showing when you fly; 
Motives differ: each may have his special 
worth 
If I do not cut a figure in the sky, 
You are not the greatest thing on earth.” 
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28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 





TEACHERS 


We make contact with the best teaching talent and find the better teaching positions. 
iment—from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. 
ment—from primary through college—-experienced placement authorities are at your command. 
gent placement service. Write now for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ Bulletin. 


C. E. Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgate 
University, Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


HICAGO 


In every depart- 
All have 
All have 
Address 849 Steger Bidg., 














410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, 
members. Every teacher needs it. 


Ponnne~epeecnrg WE PLACE YOU al pont POSITIONS 


oR jaan Eee ; aa ENTIRE 

_ RANCH Fi = 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Lumeen excusna in 

FIELD MINNEAPOLIS. MINN W EST. 





WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. D.. Mcr 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Booklet, 
etc., etc., etc.,” 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


DENVER, COLO 





“How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
free to members, 50c to non- 














Fish Agencies 


Associate oO. 
. A. DEVLIN— 


FISH 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
E. cies 1020 McGee 


A. C., MO. 











homa, Texas, Utah, Wyoming. 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING STATES: 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Should Write Immediately. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Arizona, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla- 
Enroll only normal and college graduates. 
712 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 














WESTERN REFERENCE 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
Kindergarten to University. 











30 Application Photos 














$1.50. 


mounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality repro- 
ductions in size (2%x3%) and style ere by Boards of Education. 
your original unharmed. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 15 QA East 39th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Your photo must be attached to your applica- 
tion for a position. Send your photograph (un- 


15 copies for $1.00. We return 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 









































THE 


1931 SUMMER SESSION 
Or THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 8 to July 31 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Courses in all aspects of Agriculture and Home Economies for graduate and 
undergraduate students. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Craduate and undergraduate courses in 
Botany Geography Physiology 
Chemistry Germanic Languages Physics 
English History Psychclogy 
French Latin Spanish 
Geology Mathematics Zoology 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Well selected courses in Accounting, Economies, and Political Science 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Complete regular offerings of courses for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents and also additional courses to meet special needs 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Piano Violin Violcncello Orchestra Organ 
Chorus Fine Arts Applied Arts 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Courses leading to degree Bachelor of Science in Journalism 
Special courses for teachers 





Many courses in Physical Education are open to all students. 





Attractive Entertainments and Special Recreational Activities Are Provided 





For Bulletin Describing These and Other Features, Address 


REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















